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A Colonial View of Britain 








THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give deSnite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————y 

fY\HERE have been meny rumours of peace proposals during 

the weok, all traceable, as might be supposed, to Germany. 
We would warn our readers to pay little attention to these rumours. 
Rumours which heve an obvious motive sink in value even below 
the disinterested babble of the bazaar. The hand of Herr von 
KiihImann, the German Foreign Secretary, is evident in the fabrica- 
tion that Great Britain hed made on offer of peace. The British 
Government heave thought it worth while to deny this absurd 
statement. Most of the rumours have been concerned with Belgium, 
and one of the more interesting questions of the moment, though 
it is not in sny degree importent, is whether a proposal by Ger- 
many to surrender Belgium will cppeor in the snswer of the Central 














Powers to the Pope. 

Certainly a frank undertaking to retire from Belgium would be 
“something to go on with,” though it would be but a fragment 
ef the conditions required by the Allies. But so far as rumour 
has shaped itself in connexion with Belgium, it cannot be called 
encouraging. There have been many hints in German newspapers 
that Germany is ready to give up the “ effective ” control of Belgium. 
The only comment it is possible to make on this is that ‘‘ effective ” 
is not an honest word. The Germans either retire from Belgium 
or they do not. If they hope to retain a control of Belgium that 
will depend for its legality on the interpretation of the word 
“effective,” they are of course merely planning toretire and yet not 
retire. It is useless, however, at the moment to go into these 
matters in any detail. The reply of the Central Powers to the 
Pope will probably be published within a few days, and then we 
shall sce what we shall soe. 

No doubt if Belgium is mentioned at all in the answer to the 
Pope, even in the disingenuous manner which seems to be fore- 
shadowed, our Pacificists here will tell us that another go!den 
opportunity for peace has arrived. We could wish that these 
dangerous misdirectors of opinion would throw their eyes across the 
Atlantic and learn something from the example of the United States, 
Which is perhaps the mest peace-loving country in the world, 
but which recognizes that the final defeat of Germany is the only 
true way of peace. Americans, os a result of their most painful 
and illusion-shattering negotiations with the German Government 
about the ‘U’-boats, are deeply learned in the diplomacy which 
employs a perfect battery of loophole language, and they under- 
stand only too well what it all means. 





President Wilson is therefore every bit as firm in his resolution 
to follow the one and only way of peace as Lincoln was throughout 
the Civil War. Lincoln was in the best sense a humanitarian— 
® lover of mankind—and so we believe is President Wilson. The 


Pacificists, who can never restrain their emotions in face of any 
kind of app2al for peace, do not s2em t> care—porhaps they do 
care, but after all we can judge thom only by their acts—to what 
hideous misory, suffering, and peril they commit the future. To 
save a few moro lives now thoy would jeopardize millions in years 
to coms. They d> this in the name of humanity, but in truth 
their policy is th> most inhumane to which feeling men have 
ever put their signature or lent their voice. Ons is inclined to 
paraphras> Mme. Roland’s cri de coeur and exclaim: “ O Peace, 
what crusity is committed in thy name!” 





Sir Douglas Haig, through another week of broken weather, 
confined himself to local operations on the Western Front, 
until on Thursday morning he resumed the offensive on a wide 
front east of Ypres. At the time of writing we know only that 
our troops had made satisfactory progress: Our lines hed 
been pushed forward to the north and east of St. Julien, and hostile 
counter-attacks failed to dislodge our men from their gains. To 
the south-east of Ypres, on the tactically important ridge crowned 
by Inverness Copse, the Londoners took a “ strong point” on 
Saturday last and beat off a sharp counter-attack, while the York 
and Lancaster Regiment on Tuesday made a raid into the German 
trenches in the Copse itself. In the Arras region, to the west of 
Chérisy, on Saturday last, the Durhams twice entered the enemy 
lines, killing seventy Germans and wrecking their dug-outs. The 
enemy, imitating our tactics, has made similar raids, notably in 
the coast sector to the south of Lombaertzyde, but he has usually 
been driven off without loss to us. 

Orders signed by General von Ludendorif, chief of the German 
General Staff, have recently been found on German prisoners in 
Flanders. The peculiar interest of these Orders is that they urge a 
strict economy in mon as well as in munitions. This is the first time 
that such an Order for economizing ‘* cannon fodder ” has appeared. 
The Order says that the consumption of munitions has remained 
much too high, but that economy in men is even more important. 
Tacties and methods of fighting must be regulated so as to diminis 
casualties, It is no long>r in doubt, says the Order, *‘ that wo 
persist in our old ways of s2eing things.” Thus thore is unneces- 
sarily severe fighting for the possession of ground in first-line posi- 
tions—often trench elements of little importance. Hasty counter- 
attacks are undertaken without co-operation with the artillery. 
The first-line trenches are held too strongly, and large resorves are 
often exposed through not being kept far enough back. This Order 
makes an interesting footnote to the estimate of German casualties 
issued in France which we have discussed in a leading article. 


The French line has been in a state of violent agitation through- 
out the week. North of Verdun, the enemy on Friday week 
made a determined attack on the positions lately retaken by the 
French to the north of the Cauriéres Wood, east of the Meuse, 
and captured five hundred yards of trenches. The next day the 
Germans were expelled from most of the ground they had won, 
and last Sunday, when they attacked afresh, they failed to make 
any impressien on the defenders. There has been sharp fighting 
on the coveted ridge north of the Aisne, where repeated German 
attacks on a small scale have been foiled. After a long interval 
of calm, the Argonne has once more become an active sector. The 
enemy on Monday delivered a regular assault on the French pos:- 
tions in the Forest of Apremont, but, despite a momentary succes, 
was thrown back “ after a lively fight.” The French retaliate! 
on Wednesday with a raid near the Four de Paris. In the Argonne 
hills both sides hold such strong positions that neither can co much. 


The Allied airmen, undeterred by the weather, have been busy. 
The Naval Air Service has made thre2 more raids on West Flanders, 
where life in an enemy aerodrome must now be a daily penance. 
Besides attacking the aeroplano shelters, our naval men on the 
12th inst. made a direct hit on a destroyer in Zeebrugge Harbour, 
and on the 15th, near Ostend, hit a destroyer amidships and sank 





fame noble motive accounts for the firmness of both. But our 





one trawler or perhaps two—out of a group of four. The Royal 
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Flying Corps, though hampered by a strong west wind which 
prevented our machines from returning swiftly, has not only 
pursued its work of reconnaissance and range-finding, but has 
also fought the enemy in the air and on the ground. One of 
our airmen, from a height of only a hundred feet, engageda column 
of two thousand German infantry and dispersed them with machine- 
gun fire. The French bombarding squadrons have gone far afield, 
dropping bombs on military ‘works at Colmar, Metz, Saarburg, 
and‘ even at Stuttgart, whichis one hundred and thirty-six miles 
due east of Nancy. This good work. will, we trust, be greatly 
extended in the near future: 





In the wild hills on the borders of Macedonia and Albania, the 
French. completed at the end: of last week a well-planned little 
move, which established. them on the shores of Lake Ochrida. 
The enemy were driven from ‘their positions with considerable loss, 
leaving three hundred and seventy-eight prisoners,five mountain guns, 
and .other beoty in the hands of the Allies) This operation secures 
the left flank of the Allied forces round Monastir, but the natural 
difficulties of. the ground, asthe Serbians discovered in the Turkish 
War of 1912, are very great, and a determined enemy might main- 
tain himself in this region for a long time. 


Our Italian Allies are still hotly engaged with Austrian reinforce- 
ments on the slopes of Monte San Gabriele, at the south-east corner 
of the Bainsizza plateau north of Gorizia. They hold the summit 
and the north and west slopes, but have not yet cleared the slopes 
to-the south and east. The Austrians, by denuding their Eastern 
front of all the men that can be spared, and even withdrawing their 
line for six miles from the Galician border, have accumulated a for- 
midable new army to face General Cadorna. They know that if 
San Gabriele is lost, their whole line east of Gorizia will go, and that 
will lead to. the outflanking of the Carso positions further. south. 
The Italian Minister of War, in an interesting statement to Reuter 
in Monday’s papers, said that Italy had mobilized over four million 
two hundred thousand. men, and had compeiled Austria to double 
her armies on the Italian front and to send two-thirds of her artillery 
thore. The obscure struggle on the Isonzo and in the Dolomites is 
thus of vital importance to the Allied cause. 


The Russian Army seems to have been positively invigorated by 
the loss of Riga and the suppression of General Korniloff. Instead 
of retreating further into Livonia, it has been advancing on a wide 
front and pushing the enemy back towards Riga. There are no 
more reports of troops refusing to fight. On the contrary, the 
Russian advance guards have been skirmishing vigorously, and on 
Sunday last were reported as “ showing great firmness and stability 
in repelling the German attacks ’’ near Segewold, where a “ stubborn 
battle’ was proceeding. This is an auspicious beginning for M. 
Kerensky as Commander-in-Chief. He may be, and we trust will 
be, the Carnot whom Russia sorely needs to. organize victory out of 
chaos and defeat. On Russia's.southern front the enemy, oppressed 
by Italian cares, is not only inactive but has retreated a few miles 
in Galicia. The Rumanians, not content with beating off Marshal 
von Mackensen’s repeated attacks on their lines-between the Carpa- 
thians.and the Sereth, have resumed the offensive in the foothiils 
near Ocna.and have taken several enemy positions. 


The Admiralty in last Saturday's papers published brief and 
businesslike notes of eight recent encounters with enemy sub- 
marines; four of which were certainly sunk, while four more were 
probably destroyed by bombs exploding under water. In one 
case, a British submarine torpedoed an.enemy after some skilful 
manceuvring for position. In another case, a seaplane caught 
an. enemy submarine as it was about to attack a merchant ship 
and dropped three bombs on the spot where it submerged, causing 
‘a, large upheaval.” In a third case, a merchant ship, attacked 
by two submarines, sank one by gunfire and drove the other off. 
In, yet another case, “one of our auxiliary. naval forces,” after 
being torpedoed, damaged the submarine by gunfire till the crew 
offered to surrender, and then sank it as it craftily tried to escape 
in the mist. An.unofficial report from Bergen says that two enemy 
submarines, caught in the act of shelling a neutral sailing ship 
off the Shetlands, were. sunk by British warships and that six 
prisoners were taken from them. The Admiralty return for last 
week shows that eight large-merchantmen were sunk -by mine or 
submarine. It is the lowest figure yet-recorded, but we do not know 
the total tonnage of these ships. On the other hand, the smaller 
vessels, under 1,600 tons, suffered severely. Eleven were sunk 
last. week, and fourteen the week before. 


Reports.from Russia record a serious split in the ranks of the 
Petrograd Soviet. The whole bureau of the Council, including 








MM. Cheidze, Skobeleff, T'seretelli, and Chernoff, has resigned as q 
protest against the passing of theeMaximatist. resolution which 
demanded that the Soviet itsslf should. assume the powers of 
government. We imagine+that the issue will now be joined between 
the extremists and thos> whe recognize that in the reformation of 
Russia what may be called the spirit of coalition must prevail, 
Without this spirit we should see little hope shining through the 
darkness. Fortunately M. Kerensky seems to be determined to 
resist the extremists. What an absurd pretence it is, and yet how 
characteristic of human thought, that a small section of a democracy 
should believe itself entitled to speak for all! The Petrograd Soviap 
has as much right to say that it represents that huge-eonglomeration 
called Russia-as the Independent Labour Party or the Britis 
Socialist Party has to say that it stands for the democracy of Great 
Britain. We have discussed tho whole question elsewhere, 


Germany and Austria have appointed a Regency Council of three 
members for the Russian Kingdom of Poland. This Council ig to, 
summon a State Council and appoint a Cabinet. Its acts are, how. 
ever, to be subject tothe approval of the German Governor-General, 
who also retains power to issue decrees on his own account. In 
effect, the appointment of these enenry nominees will not changa 
the situation. The reconstitution of the Kingdom of Poland must 
involve the restoration of Posen and Dantzig by Prussia and of 
Galicia by Austria, and this will come only when the enemy has bean 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. Meanwhile Germany and Austria 
are trying: to win the favour of the Poles so that they may raise a 
Polish army to fight for them. The Poles show no sign of their 
willingness to do so, now that their fears of reconquest by Russia 
are for ever removed, and part of the Polish Legion has mutinied 
and been disbanded. 


M. Painlevé, the new Fronch Premier, who has formed his Minisiry 
without the assistance of the Socialists, made his first speech to 
the Chamber on Tuesday. His task was, he said, “to gather 
together all tho material and moral forces of the nation for tho 
supreme phase of the war.’”’ The nearer we drew to the end, the 
more would the moral resistance of the nation become the elemor! 
essential to victory. National unity was more than ever necassary, 
and those who sought to weaken it must be brought to accoun'. 
M. Painlevé defined the war aims of Francs as the return of Alsac)- 
Lorraine, reparation for the damage and ruin wrought by the 
enemy, and ‘“‘ a just peace in which no people, whethor strong or 
weak, shall be oppressed, a peace in which effective guarantow 
shall protect the society of nations against all aggression on the 
part of one among them.” Until these aims had been attainod, 
France would continue to fight. To prolong tho war one day 
more than necessary would be the greatest crime in history, but 
to stop the war a day too soon would be fatal to France. The 
Chamber on Wednesday adopted a motion of confidence in tlie 
Painlevé Ministry by 378 votes to 1, but the Socialists he'd 
aloof. 


M. Isvolsky, the former Russian Ambassador in Paris, has given 
in the Temps some astonishing. details concerning the secret anti- 
British treaty which the Kaiser induced the ox-Tsar to siga # 
Bjérké.in Finland in the summer of 1905. The draft of the treaty, 
a defensive alliance between Germany and Russia to which Franeo 
was to be induced to adhere when she found herself in the presene 
of an accomplished fact, had been made beforehand in Germany, 
and the: Kaiser, with the hypnotic persuasiveness of a Svenga'l, 
caused the Tsar to affix his signature. The Russian Foreiga 
Minister was not presont, but the Kaiser insisted on another signaturs. 
Anoldcourtier, Admiral Bireleff, was called in to sigan the treaty, and 
did so, but he could not read it as the Kaiser covered it with his 
hand.. The Autocrat of All the Russias afterwards repented o! 
his folly and disowned the treaty, but it is appalling to think of 
the hole-and-corner way in which this weak man, at the instance 
of the Imperial trickster, put his hand to an agreement that might 
have set the whole world in a blaze, had it become effective. 


Another Swedish diplomatist. acting as a tool of Germany haa 
beon exposed by the American Government. A letter writtem: by 
Herr von Eckardt, the German Minister to Mexico, to the Imperial 
Chancellor on March 8th, 1916, which has. been made public by 
Mr. Lansing, asks that a decoration should be: conferred. on Hert 
Folke Cronholm, the Swedish Chargé d’ Affaires in Mexico City, who 
“has not diaguised his sympathy with Germany,” and who “is 
the only diplomatist through whom information from a hostile 
camp can be obtained.” Herr Cromholm, we learn, displayed his 
sympathy to the extent of disturbing his after-dinner comfort and 
personally going out to the post office to post letters in the interesi# 
of Germany. Herr von. Eckardt suggested that, “in order noi 
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to excite the enemy's suspicion,” the reward for these acts of 
devotion should not be publicly announced till after the war. 
The Swedish Chargé d’Affaires in Washington has stated that Herr 
Cronholm was dismissed the service in January last, possibly 
pecause he had been found out. Meanwhile Sweden has offered 
no adequate apology for the unneutral action of her Foreign Office 
and her Minister at Buenos Aires in transmitting code telegrams 
to and from the enemy’s Minister in Argentina. 


America has taken the short way of dealing with the European 
neutrals who have been helping to feed the enemy. The Exports 
Administration Board has announced that it will be virtually 
impossible for any nation not at war as one of the Allies to receive 
from America any wheat, sugar, cotton, chemicals, iron and steel, 
iead, and other articles, except in limited quantities or for medical 
purposes. This measure will go far to render our blockade on its 
economic side unnecessary, since Scandinavia and Holland are 
absolutely dependent on America for such foodstuffs as they 
cannot produce. President Wilson is master of the situation and 
can impose such terms as he pleases. 


President Lowell of Harvard, in a speech to the National Safety 
Council in New York last week, declared that Germany must not 
recover her lost colonies. The German military autocracy, he said, 
must be subdued, or the world would have no peace. Further, the 
oppression of one race by another must as far as possible be removed. 
For that reason, President Lowell said, ‘‘ we cannot consider the 
return to Germany of her former colonies that their people may be 
exploited as they have been in the past.” There is unfortunately 
no doubt that the natives suffered greatly under the harsh and 
unsympathetic German rule, though not all German Governors 
were as savage as the notorious Peters or the barbarous Trotha, 
who massacred the Hereros, the finest native people in South-West 
Africa. A German Conservative journal has lately amused itself 
at the expense of the German Colonial Office by imagining how the 
typical German official would deal with the Hindu pilgrims at 
Benares. He would forbid them, in the interests of public health, 
to wash in the Ganges, and would thus stir up a religious revolt, 
to be suppressed by arms! 


The future of the colonies that were once German will be decided 
hereafter, and the Dominions will have a word to say in the matter. 
Meanwhile we may reflect that, before the war, so little were the 
Pritish Government actuated by envy of Germany’s progress that they 
were on the point of concluding an agreement to facilitate German 
schemes in Asiatic Turkey, and, it is said, in Africa as well. President 
Lowell’s advice reminds us that after the war with Spain America 
displayed no weak sentimentality in dealing with the Spanish 
colonies in the West Indies and the Far East. Spain was deprived of 
them all. America retained Porto Rico, gave Cuba to the Cubans, 
and held the Philippines in trust for the Filipinos. She was not 
influenced by the plea that a defeated and regenerated Spain might 
in future govern the colonies better. America knew that she 
herself could guide the destinies of their inhabitants more wisely 
and impastially than Spain. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the new Minister of National Service, out- 
lined his policy in a specch at Glasgow on Saturday last. His 
Department, he said, was to be the central authority to deal with 
{he man-power of the country for all purposes, and would first of all 
iry to restore order in the “ crater area” to which the field of 
National Service had been reduced by muddling. A National 
Labour Priority Committee, representing all the Departments, 
would have the last word in regard to the supply of labour for 
national work. Recruiting would be decentralized ; Great Britain 
would be divided into “ regions ” with a civilian Director and staff 
in each to obtain men for the Army. The Medical Boards for 
examining recruits would be selected on the advice of professional 
Advisory Boards ; their decisions might be reviewed by the Appeal 
Tribunals, fortified by medical assessors whom the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Scottish Office would appoint, so as to secure 
an impartial verdict. 

The most notable feature of Sir Auckland Geddes’s speeeh was his 
ceseription of the modern army as a big community in which men of 


all ages were needed for its various activities. ‘‘ To raisc men purely | 
on an age basis was not really a possible way of recruiting in a | 


moder highly industrialized State.” He doubted whether an army 
*olely composedeither of young men or of older men would be a good 
army. The young men disliked the monotonous but necessary 
gaard duties. The older men steadied their young comrades and 
gave cohesion to the force. An army was much more than a fighting 
machine. “The fighting was on an average not more than one 
twenty-fifth of the more or less civil work going on at any given 








time.” Moreover, the work to be done at home would suffer if some 
of the young men were not left to assist in it, or if too many of the 
older men were called up. In civil life as in the Army there should 
be a fair sample of the mixed population, of middle age and youth, 
to secure efficient work and to maintain a right balance of public 
opinion. 


We are interested to observe how the much-lauded “ business 
man,” when called in to help the mere politician, makes it his first 
business to shatter the popular delusions fostered by those who 
eulogized his coming. Lord Rhondda, on becoming Food 
Controller, made it clear that the clamour against ‘ profiteering ” 
had very little substance. Similarly, Sir Auckland Geddes has 
disposed of the foolish talk about the ‘“ Cuthberts ” of Whitehall, 
by showing that in any case we must retain for national work 
many young men of military age. Every. right-minded young 
Englishman would be giad to join the colours, but it is not every one 
who can be spared for the Navy or the Army. 


The Tariff Reform League had a lively meeting at Manchester 
last Saturd,y, when a proposal thet the League should be merged in 
the new Nations! Party aroused hot opposition. The funds of 
the Tariff Reform League are, we suppose, administered under 
some deeds of trust, and the act of transference to the new National 
Party would require much more legal authority than a resolution. 
At all events, the meeting was the occasion of a great pyrotechnic 
display of party feeling, all due to the proposal that the League 
should swell the ranks of the new party, whose principal object 
is to abolish party fecling. The champion of those who resisted . 
the policy of union was Sir Joseph Lawrence, who used some very 
straight language about General Page Croft’s proposal, while 
praising General Page Croft personally in words that curiously 
suggested Ben Jonson’s famous tribute to Shakespeare that he 
“loved him this side idolatry.” In the end the resolution to 
merge the League in the Nationa! Party, in spite of the fact that 
the word ‘“‘ merge” was reduced to “ co-operation,” was referred 
back for further consideration. After the meeting Lord Duncannon 
resigned his chairmanship of the League on the ground that the 
National Party was the only existing body free from party spirit. 





The difficult position of Dominion or State Governors is discussed 
by Professor A. B. Keith of Edinburgh in an important letter 
appearing in Tuesday’s Times. Professor Keith, who speaks with 
authority on the Constitutional law of the Dominions, points out 
that while here the King invariably accepts the advice of his 
Ministers, Governors in the Dominions act on the older theory that 
the Governor's duty is to guard the Constitution and protect the 
people against the possible misuse of power by a Ministry. This 
theory, obsolete in Great Britain, is responsible for the difficulties 
that have arisen in recent years between able Governors like Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Carmichael, and, more recently, Sir Gerald 
Strickland, and their Ministers. Professor Keith urges that 
Governors should henceforth follow the British rule and invariably 
act on their Ministers’ advice, regardless of precedents or of local 
controversy. We agree. The Governments of the Dominions 
need leading-strings no more than we do here. In the last resort 
the people must exercise the only veto that is tolerable. 





The King has spent four busy days this week on the Clyde, visiting 
the shipyards, factories, and munition works between Gresnock and 
Glasgow, and the great steelworks in Lanarkshire. On Tuesday, on 
a Glasgow football ground, he held an investiture and presented 
medals. The men and women-employed in the shipyards and else- 
where did not make holiday, as is usual at a Royal visit in peace 
time, but went on with their work, and gave the King a very hearty 
welcome as he passed among them. The work that is being done on 
Clydeside is indesd as much a part of the war against Germany as 
the operations in Flanders, and the King showed his usual good 
sense in making this informal review of the war industries which are 
bringing victory nearer and defeating the enemy’s efforts to starve 
us out. 





We still hope that there may be some places of honour found 
for industrial workers in the new Orders. We should like to see 
working men ond women given Orders as distinct from medals. 
If popular opinion regards honours conferred by the King (as we 
are sure it does) as a due and fit reward of merit, then none of the 
grades of the new Orders is too high for, say, a munition worker 
who has sacrificed all personal interests to the war. We cherish 
@ particular ambition to congratulate a Munitions Dame 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


THE WAY OVER. 


VER since the battle of the Marne we have never 

‘4 hesitated to believe that we were winning the war. 
We need hardly say, therefore, that we agree most heartily 
with General Smuts’s confident prediction that, whether it 
comes soon or late, our victory is certain. The only question 
that admits of a doubtful answer is the kind of victory we 
shell win. We might, for example, win a victory which would 
make it quite impossible for the Germans to argue by means 
of some ingenious circumlocution that they were really the 
winners, and which still would not be decisive enough to 
place the future of the world in perfect security. There are 
degrees of victory even when one side has found it desirable, 
prudent, or even necessary to retire from the conflict. Time, 
as we have said over and over again, is an important element 
in our problem. This would be true if there were no other 
reason for the assertion than that the supplies of the whole 
world are gradually reaching a state of exhaustion. It is 
necessary, therefore, even while assenting to General Smuts’s 
admirably reasoned and vigorous description of the situation 
—it is the most “ intellectual ”’ survey we have had from 
one in authority for a long time—to remember the conditions 
under which we are conducting the war, and to admit that, 
as an early conclusion is likely to give us much more valuable 
results than a conclusion reached later, it is to a corresponding 
degree worth special efforts. 

We must not allow the pendulum of our thoughts to swing 
violently from one extreme to the other, after our national 
habit in war time. It would be difficult to say whether our 
tendency to underrate or overrate an enemy is the more 
characteristic. Sometimes we do one, sometimes the other. 
For the greater part of the Napoleonic Wars Englishmen 
regarded Bonaparte as an invincible being, and almost up 
to the end of that gigantic struggle it would have been diffi- 
cult to persuade most of them that Great Britain would not 
be Aad and that Napoleon would not really bestride the 
whole world. For many years English children could be 
paralysed into terrified quiescence by the threat that Bona- 
parte would carry them off. For years Wellington was a 
General who inspired popular mistrust, and even when he 
was preparing victory behind the lines of Torres Vedras, 
public opinion, impatient of delay, could not perceive that he 
was doing anything but ignobly wasting time. Yet all the 
while, thanks largely of course to the invisible pressure of 
Nelson’s Fleet, the doom of Napoleon wes being gradually 
spelt out. If we overrated our enemy then, we began the 
Crimean War by a ridiculous underestimate of the Russian 
power. Readers of Kingsley’s Two Years Ago will remember 
how exactly he deseribed popular feeling in the words of tha 
amiable butterfly Lord Scoutbush: “I'd get out to the 
Kast away from this depot work, and if there is no fighting 
there, as every one says there will not be, I'd go into a marching 
regiment and see service.’’ This digression is only to empha- 
size the point that, though we are beating the Germans, we 
must not rest content with a certainty while the possibility 
exists of making the certainty doubly certain and doubly 
valuable. We must not underestimate the difficulties that 
remain. On some of the conditions under which we are 
trying to solve our problem General Smuts did not touch. 
He always scrupulously avoids all questions of home politics, 
and probably that was the reason why he did not remind his 
interviewer that a race is being run between victory and the 
depletion of our food supplies. He did not allude to the 
depredations of German submarines, which, if they wear at 
the moment a more favourable aspect, are still very serious. 
Lord Rhondda, while combating the imagined danger of 
“social unrest owing to high prices,” is of course replacing 
one danger by another. Lower prices will mean higher 
consumption, and the danger seems to us to be greater than 
ever that the narrow mergin between sufficiency and want 
may after all disappear. The remedy for this difficulty lies 
in the hands, or rather in the mouths, of the people themselves, 
and so splendid is the spirit of the nation that we are not at 
all inclined to take a pessimistic view. Nevertheless the 
danger is real, and it is one of the chief reasons why we should 
speed up the conduct of the war with more determination 
than ever before. 

If it be true, as General Smuts says, that the strategy of 
extremely limited objectives is the only right strategy —if, in a 
word, machinery has proved its supremacy over human bodily 
endurance and courage—we must at the very least regard 
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it as possible that at the present rate of progress the Germans 
will require some time yet to reach the conviction that they 
are beaten. They can always refer to their war maps and 
tell themselves that our physical gains ere insignificant, 
From the moral point of view that would be quite wrong 
but we have to deal with German minds on the principles on 
which they are known to act. If the power of machinery 
then, is the last word in modern war, we have to think out 
our problem more than ever in terms of machinery. In what 
way in particular might machinery help us to reach an early 
rather than a late victory ? We think that though machinery 
has presented to us an almost impenetrable barrier, it also 
supplies its own antidote. We believe that this is to be 
found in the development of our air-power, and that machinery 
can be beaten by machinery on conditions which were un- 
dreamt of before this war. In all previous wars the way of 
victory was either the “ way round” or the “ way through.” 
A General’s object was to turn the flank of the enemy by 
creeping round one or both of his wings, or else to try t> 
break through the enemy’s line and crumple up the divided 
armies in turn. But what do we see now? We see the 
enemy’s line resting on the North Sea at one end and on the 
Adriatic at the other. By land, at all events, there is no 
way round. The way through is blocked up by the impene- 
trable barrier of machinery already mentioned. There 
remains the “ way over” by means of aeroplanes, which have 
neither to go round nor through, but only to leap the enemy's 
line like a new kind of nightmare-cavalry whose jumps are 
measured not by feet but by miles. 

Let us not exaggerate. We do not imagine for a moment 
that victory will be won without infantry—* the queen of the 
battlefield "—and without enormous resources of artillery, 
which in the scale of military values has taken a higher place 
than ever. All we mean is that aeroplanes—and many 
prudent and thoughtful minds are of this opinion—may be 
just the determining factor which would give us an early 
rather than a late victory. It might be argued, a3 we believe 
some people are already arguing, that if aeroplanes are to 
do the work of cavalry, existing cavalry should be dispensed 
with as obsolete. We do not accept that argument. We 
remember only too well the numerous disillusionments that 
have resulted from generalizing from particular sets of cireum- 
stances. In any case, the fact that many most able and 
distinguished Generals would oppose such a suggestion is 
enough to rule it out from our counsels altogether during the 
war. We want no bitter conflicts on technical subjects. We 
want nothing but unity and common effort. The kind of 
work that aeroplanes in vast numbers might do is only faintly 
suggested in Sir Douglas Haig’s recent despatch from Head- 
quarters describing how a single member of the Royal Flying 
Corps descended to an altitude of a hundred feet far behind 
the German lines and sprayed with his machine-gun a marching 
column of German troops two thousand strong. The growth 
of skill in flying during the past year has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of even wild enthusiasts, and we shall not be 
guilty of boasting in saying that our flying men have displayed 
an aptitude for the navigation of the air that is unrivalled, 
end is the counterpart of the British instinct for seamanship. 
In a speech at Hammersmith last week Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu said that he had received information as to the 
extraordinary efforts of the Germans to develop their air- 
power. The whole staff of the various Zeppelin works, 
which must amount to many thousands of very highly skilled 
workmen, had been diverted from the construction of 
Zeppelins to the construction of aeroplanes. He said, more- 
over, that the Germans were steadily practising flying by 
night. We believe that our own Government are very muci 
alive to the intense importance of air-power, and that they 
cannot be accused of sleeping while pricetess days are passing. 
But they have shown so marked a tendency to depend upon 
public opinion as their guide and master that nothing but 
good can come of every attempt to awaken opinion as to the 
importance of constructing as many acroplanes as possible 
during the next few weeks or months. As Lord Montagu 
pointed out, the wastage in aeroplanes is enormous. The 
average life of an aeroplane—a fact which the public do not 
recognize—is to be reckoned not in months or weeks but 
hours. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the exact value of our air- 
power will be expressed not only by the numbers of aeroplanes 
but by their quality. An aeroplane is as complicated and 
delicate a piece of mechanism as a watch. Every part has 
to be fitted with the most scrupulous care, and if the quality 
of any part of the material used falls below the standard, 
the trustworthiness and the fighting or scouting value of the 
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machine are enormously impaired. If it be found necessary 
to keep more skilled workmen away from the front for the 
purpose of aeroplane construction, we earnestly hope that 
no prejudices, no unwillingness to acknowledge previous 
mistakes, and, above all, no excessive readiness to be awed 
by a popular outcry, will prevent the Government from 
taking whatever steps their expert advisers demand. A 
man who is really essential for skilled production at home 
must not be sent to the front merely because he is admittedly 
young and strong and has all the makings of a dashing soldier, 
or because some group of newspapers raises a clamour about 
favouritism and privilege. The only privilege for any man 
to-day is to do the utmost that is in him to help to win the 
war on the lines which the Government judge to be the best. 
But though the logical conclusion of General Smuts’s argument 
is that the further production of machinery cannot be safely 
or wholly left to hands that grow o!d or become nerveless, 
it is also true that in the construction of aeroplanes there is 
a vast opening for the labour of women. Already the greater 
art of the handling of the fabric for planes is done by women, 
and in this respect the increase of work in the future could be 
met by women, and not so well met by anybody else. This 
of course might mean more trouble through the “ dilution ” 
of labour; but if any such trouble should threaten, we hope 
that the Government will remember that they can safely 
rely upon the whole-hearted determination of working men— 
proved over and over again—to win the war. The appeal 
has only to be made in strong and plain language to succeed. 
What never succeeds is an attempt to explain that things 
are not what they are, and that sacrifices are the last things 
required. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 

— we wrote last week the duel for power in Russia 
KI between M. Kerensky and General Korniloff has come 
to an end—or let us rather say that there is a distinct pause 
in a struggle which may conceivably break out in a new form. 
On the evidence at present before us, we take much satisfaction 
in the skill and boldness with which M. Kerensky has controlled 
the course of events. General Korniloff’s military revolt— 
for such it must be called since it has failed, on the historic 
principle that there is no such thing as successful treason—has 
been fairly strangled, and he himeelf is under arrest with twenty- 
three other Generals. Here it is perhaps worth while to interpose 
the remark that twenty-three is a surprisingly large number. 
If each of the twenty-three Generals had even a moderate 
following, the columns which tried to advance on Petrograd 
must have been of considerable size. Indeed, it is wise to 
remember at every point in surveying events in Russia that 
the Provisional Government have control of the wires, and 
that General Korniloff’s side of the question has scarcely 
been laid before us. Nevertheless the failure of the revolt 
is evident, and,as Englishmen can have no other desire than 
that order should be restored in Russia as quickly and as 
effectually as possible, they will gladly pin their faith to the 
man who has been strong enough to govern the situation. 
All our good wishes go to M. Kerensky, who has proved 
himself a man of boldness and resource. General Korniloff 
was also bold, but we imagine that superior skill and intelli- 
gence were on the side of M. Kerensky. General Korniloff is 
in a fair way to suffer the fate of Dumouriez, who defied the 
Commissaries of the French Convention in vain, and in humilia- 
tion paid the penalty of his rashness. Even the Cossacks, 
who it was presumed would implicitly obey their Hetman, 
General Kaledin, did not anything like turn the scale in 
favour of the revolt. The Cossacks have refused to obey 
the order of the Provisional Government to arrest General 
Kaledin, but that degree of independence is something very 
different from the successful prosecution of a military counter- 
revolution. 

Last week we said that if M. Kerensky regarded the Soviet 
(the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates) of Petro- 
grad as the only horse to back, and if General Korniloff on 
his side regarded military severity as the only means of 
restoring order, the issue at all events would be clear. If 
such an issue had been presented, we confess that we should 
have had much more sympathy with General Korniloff than 
we are now able to feel. It would have meant that M. 
Kerensky, having originally declared his belief in a Coalition 


Government as the true means of saving Russia, had delivered | 


his conscience to the extremists of the Petrograd Soviet. 
As it is, however, we have to recognize an extremely good 
sign—perhaps the best sign of all in the present complications— 
in the resistance which M. Kerensky: has offered to the 
Soviet. The Soviet, in effect, held a pistol to his head, and 








said that if anybody but Socialists of their own type ol 
thought were admitted to the Government, they would 
make it impossible for the Government to exist. If the Soviet 
had won their way, our hopes of the immediate future in 
Russia would have fallen very low. The members seem all 
to be victims of formulae, all ideologues. It is seldom that 
one can trace to them a really practical plan. Like Condorcet, 
they believe that a good law is necessarily good for all men, 
just as a true proposition is universally true. Napoleon 
used to say that the real motive of the French Revolution 
was vanity, and his cynicism would certainly be equal to 
underlining the remark if he could watch now the orgies of 
philosophical and political learning which are proceeding at 
Petrograd. It is an excellent sign, then, that M. Kerensky 
has refused to be briefed by the Soviet. It is true that he was 
unable to insist upon a Coalition Government, but none the 
less he has not given in to the Soviet. His compromise is to 
establish a Directory of five, and to proclaim Russia a Republic 
without waiting for the creation of the Constituent Assembly. 

It is to be hoped that a Coalition Government may sooner 
or later appear, for the fact is that the authors of the Revo- 
lution cannot possibly be excluded from all voice in its 
development. The French Revolution was a bourgeois 
Revolution, and the Russian Revolution is not less so. This 
fact was stated with singular force and daring by General 
Skobeleff, who bearded the Soviet in their own home and 
told them exactly what he thought :— 

“The Russien Revolution,” he said—-we quote from a report of 

the spoech telegraphed by Dr. Harold Williams to the Daily Chronicle 
of Tuesday—" is a bourgeois revolution, and the Government may 
be either & bourgeois or a Coalition Government. This conception 
of the Government has been justified during the months of Revo- 
lution. Now there are threo ways before us, either the way we have 
teken hitherto, or one to the right, or one to the left. ‘There has 
been 2 collision between two ideas of government, the personal and 
the goneral idea, and democracy has won. Therefore I am con- 
vineed that the idea of a Coalition Government has also won. We 
cannot east aside all the bourgeois clements, but only those who 
have heen accomplices in Korniloff’s adventuro, and if it can be 
proved thet all the Cadets were implicated, then they must be cast 
aside. We must take our stand on the interests of national defence, 
and only on this basis can we strengthen the Revolution. If you 
tell me that ell-but ourselves are Counter-Revolutionaries, then 
say so openly. If that is so, then I consider that the Revolution 
is now in the agony of death.” 
These words represent the exact truth; but they are not, of 
course, agreeable to the Soviet of Petrograd any more than a 
similar declaration by a bourgeois in the French Revolution 
would have satisfied the peasants. If M. Kerensky’s inten- 
tions coincide with General Skobelefi’s words,. the hopes we 
have always expressed of the restoration of Russia may justly 
be raised to a higher pitch. 

We imagine that M. Kerensky’s exercise of the office of 
Generalissimo is only temporary. It is not to be expected, 
of course, that General Klembovsky will be reappointed 
Commander-in-Chief, even though an inquiry has absolved 
him of all complicity in General Korniloff’s revolt. Mean- 
while another good sign is the fact that General Alexcieff, 
one of the most experienced and wisest of Russian soldiers, 
has become Chief of Staff. The military situation is appreci- 
ably better than one might have expected after the capture of 
Riga and the fast advance of the Germans to a point. many 
miles beyond the town on the road to Petrograd. It is said 
that the Germans might have taken Riga at any moment 
since the Russian Revolution began. We imagine that the 
reasons why they did not do so were partly political and 
partly military. They probably felt that the effect of cap- 
turing one of the most important of Russian cities would be 
to unite all Russians against them. This remains true in 
the main, even when it is remembered that the population 
of Riga is largely German in origin. The German General 
Staff no doubt considered for a time that the safest course 
was to employ their usual obscure diplomatic arts, and induce 
the new structure of Russian government to fall of its own 
weight through an undermining of the foundations. The 
military reason which held temporarily the hand of the 
Germans was no doubt lack of man-power. Their troops 
on the Russian fronticr are neither numerous nor highly 


| trained, and they knew that if they stretched out their lines 


of communication and occupied important places which would 
require considerable garrisons, they would be committing 
themselves to adventures for which they had not the strength. 
The political reason which operated in the German mind may 
now have largely disappeared, but the military reason remains. 
Only a few weeks will pass before the paralysing Russian 
winter will shut down upon the scene, and as the Germans 
are not yet threatening a serious advance, we may conclude 
that there is no chance of their reaching the capital. Dvinsk 
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would be a better starting-point than Riga for an advance on 
‘Petrograd, and the Germans have not yet reached that place ; 
on the contrary, the Russians are showing some ability to 
‘hold them off. Altogether, the situation in Russia is not only 
‘more clear, but rather more favourable, than a week ago, 








WEARING DOWN THE ENEMY, 


N the apparent lull caused by bad weather in France and 
Flanders, General Smuts’s cheery account of the military 
ition for the Paris Journal is timely and encouraging. 
Rcaceal Smuts, speaking as a soldier of proved competence, 
declares that the military aspect of the situation is satisfactory. 
“To-day we have conquered; the victory is ours.” His 
confidence in victory is fully shared by the Allied peoples, 
but we are not sure that even now the public clearly under- 
stand his reasons for the faith that is in him. When Sir 
Douglas Haig reports an advance, as at Vimy or St. Julien, 
@ wave of optimism spreads over the land ; when, as in the 
last few weeks, the daily bulletins announce seemingly trivial 
‘trench-fighting, optimism gives place to uneasiness and to 
criticism of that eternal scapegoat, the Government of the day. 
What wo have to realize, as General Smuts points out, is 
that the progress of the war cannot be judged by these daily 
messages from General Headquarters. The conflict is. on 
too vast a scale to be decided by any one military operation, 
however great in proportion to the battles of the past. It 
is, as Sir Auckland Geddes said the other day, “ a long-drawn 
war between nations wholly mobilized,” and it will not end 
until the enemy nations; having exhausted their resources, 
are unable to continue the struggle. If we take this broad 
view of the war, we can see that the tactics adopted by the 
Allied commanders are in the long run certain to prove 
successful. We made a fundamental mistake, General 
Smuts admits, in thinking that the raising of large armies 
was the one thing needful. “ This war is above all a war of 
materials.” It is a war of gun-power as well as of man- 
power, and to produce the gun, in all its new and varied forms, 
we have had to reorganize industry at home before 
we could think of conquering in the field. But, having 
set ourselves to the task of providing the Army with an 
unlimited supply of the new machines of war, we have 
achieved in this respect an unquestioned superiority over 
the enemy. We have the whole world to draw upon for 
labour and materials; he for his part is limited to Central 
Burope and the occupied regions, and his supplies of various 
essential materials like copper and rubber are running short. 
It now remains to turn this superiority in guns and munitions 
to the best account, and Sir Douglas Haig, with his colleagues, 
is doing so: His tactics are not showy, as General Smuts 
says, but they are sure. By concentrating an overwhelming 
mass of artillery on a limited sector of the enemy’s lines, 
he makes it untenable and enables our infantry to advance 
with small loss. If the enemy regards the occupation of 
any sector as absolutely necessary for the safety of his lines, 
he must sacrifice thousands of his men in the attempt to hold 
it, and yet in the end he must fall back. The battle of the 
Somme was a complete vindication of Sir Douglas Haig’s 
policy. The Germans held the strongest military defences 
that could be devised in the course of two years ; they brought 
up their best troops and all their available guns to meet our 
attaek. Yet they could not withstand our steady and 
persistent pressure, and after suffering appalling losses for 
six months they had to evacuate not merely the battered 
wrecks of the Somme lines but the whole district. Since the 
Somme our gun-power has been very greatly increased, and 
is still increasing. With each new advance this year, the 
British bombardment is reported to have become still more 
violent and crushing, and the numbers of stupefied prisoners 
captured in the shattered lines would have grown were it not 
the current an weers of the enemy to hold his front lines more 
lightly than before because they cannot resist the British guns. 
The Germans cannot imitate our tactics. Their counter- 
attacks rarely if ever yield them even a momentary advantage, 
and it is Jong since they attempted a deliberate offensive, 
on any considerable scale, on the Western Front because 
they know that it would be hopeless. They are forced to 
remain on the defensive and to await Sir Douglas Haig’s 
repeated blows, sustaining all the while continual losses 
without any military success to counterbalance the depressing 
efiect on their spirits. Without haste but without rest, our 
armies are wearing down the enemy, and there can only be 
one end to such a process. 
But, it will be said, a war of attrition like this must be 
interminable. Germany's man-power, though not unlimited, 
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is still so great that she can stand the strain for a very long 
time to come, and meanwhile, it is argued, we shall’ suffer 
unduly. In the interests of clear thinking, we are glad to see 
that the French General Staff has allowed the publication of 
its estimates of German military strength, which show how 
much the Allies have done and how much there remains for 
them to do. The gross total of German manhood, between 
seventeen and forty-five, from the beginning of the war ty 
January next, is placed at 14,000,000. This includes all 
boys who will have reached the age of seventeen by the end 
of this year, and is thus the maximum total. We must deduct, 
first of all, the dead, the prisoners, and the permanently 
disabled, and these the French estimate, not unreasonably, to 
number 4,000,000. It may be observed that the German 
oasualty-lists to the end of July give the total as 2,338,397. 
but these lists have been whew A + shown to be as untrust- 
worthy as any other German documents, and the enemy hag 
an obvious motive for concealing or minimizing his losses, 
We must deduct, further, 500,000 wounded who at any given 
moment are in hospital; they may be able to rejoin their 
regiments after an average period of four months, but for the 
time being are ineffective. There now remain 9,500,000 
men possibly available. But of these the French Staff set 
aside 2,800,000 civilians who cannot be called up. Three- 
fourths of them are physically or mentally incapable ; _ half- 
a-million are employed in munition factories or in other work 
at home where they are indispensable ; the remaining 200,000 
are resident abroad and cannot return. It may perhaps be 
questioned whether the estimate of 2,100,000 civilians 
unfit for military service is not too high, but there is evidence 
to show that the medically rejected have been “ combed out” 
again and again since the war began, and the proportion 
remaining is far smaller than would be deemed possible here 
or in France or America. We have now reduced the total 
German man-power to 6,700,000. Of these, 600,000 are 
recruits of seventeen or eighteen, of the 1920 and 1919 classes, 
which will probably be called up in full by January. The 
German armies at present thus number at most 6,100,000 
men. It is a formidable total, larger indeed than that of 
the armies which had been mobilized and reinforced by the 
end of 1914. But the German armies of to-day are not what 
they were in quality. At the outset they were all qualified 
to act as “shock troops”; nowadays the enemy has to 
form picked companies to lead counter-attacks, as he cannot 
trust his ordinary battalions for any serious work. The boys 
and weedy men are often used to hold the front lines as a 
temporary screen for the better troops in the second line 
whence the counter-attacks are made. The inferior human 
material is ruthlessly sacrificed as ‘‘ cannon-fodder ’’ on the 
chance that the fitter men may thereby gain some military 
advantage. The enemy has multiplied his guns, his concrete 
“ strong points’ with machine-guns, and his gas-projectors 
and flame-throwers, but he cannot add to the number or 
improve the physique of his infantry. They are less and 
less able to withstand our bombardments or to resist the 
attacks of our men; the extraordinary feats performed by 
some of these heroes recently decorated, in capturing single- 
handed a score or more of prisoners, illustrate not only the 
majesty with which the British soldier fights, as Napier 
said, but also the declining spirit of his German opponent. 
Further, we must remember that the German armies ol 
1917, unlike those of 1914, have virtually no reserves to 
draw upon, except the immature boys who are now under 
seventeen. The French Staff estimates that while Germany 
added 2,450,000 men to her armies in 1915, she could only 
add 1,850,000 in 1916, and will not add more than 1,150,000 
by the end of this year. The possible new levies for next 
year cannot much exceed half-a-million, which will not go 
far to balance the casualties. 


The net result of these figures is that the Allies have 
accounted for 4,500,000 German soldiers, out of a possible 
total of 11,200,000, in three years of war. We have still to 
deal with the remaining 6,700,000 men. Many of them are 
good soldiers, but many more are far below the physical 
standards imposed by the intense labour of modern warfare. 
We must also remember that we are daily perfecting our 
methods of attrition. In the early days we could not destroy 
the enemy by thousands as we do now, unless indeed he chose 
to deliver massed attacks. Our gunfire was comparatively 
weak and intermittent ; we did not use gas; our few aero- 
planes were mainly employed in range-finding for the gunners 
and had no leisure for bombing the enemy’s trenches or billets. 
Therefore the Germans suffered little, except when they 
vainly tried to break through our defences. But during the 
last two years we have increased our means of offence on 
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such a scale that we are now inflicting severe losses on the 
enemy every day and every hour. If one British shell in a 
hundred kills a German, the enemy’s casualties under the 
ceaseless bombardment must be heavy on our long line from 
the sea to St. Quentin. But, apart from the ordinary shells, 
there are the gas-shells, the bombs from trench-mortars, the 
bombs or bullets from aeroplanes, the rifle-grenades, and the 
unending rain of machine-gun and rifle bullets falling on the 
enemy’s lines, and killing or wounding hundreds of his men 
every day of the week. Our imeessant trench raids account 
for hundreds more, and now and ther an attack on a large 
gcale puts thousands of the enemy out of action in an hour. 
fhat is to say, the process of attrition is continually being 
accelerated, although there may be very few dramatic episodes 
to record. The enemy is trying his hardest to economize his 
remaining men by trusting more and more to concrete and 
machinery ; but fortifications and guns must be held and 
served by flesh and blood, so that he cannot escape from his 
dilemma. The longer he holds on to his lines in France and 
Flanders, the more surely will his armies be worn away. 
If he retreats to new positions, he only delays but does not 
avert his fate. The optimism which Gencral Smuts shares 
with the best military opinion in Europe and America is thus 
based on reasoned grounds. When the American troops 
come in strength to the fighting-line next year, the pace of 
the war will be quickened, and the end, we trust, will then 
be in sight. 





A LEVY ON CAPITAL. 

S regards the economic situation of this and of most 
i countries after the war, there is at any rate one thing 
that can be predicted with some certainty—-namely, that 
there will be a dearth of capital. During three long years 
elready the belligerent countries have been using up capital 
ef an unparalleled rate. There has, in the first place, been 
2 vast amount of actual destruction of pre-existing capital. 
Ships have been sunk, railways and rolling-stock and stations 
have been destroyed by bombs, farm-buildings have been 
burnt, agricultural fields have been rendered barren by the 
operations of war. In addition, there has been an immense 
waste of capital caused by the diversion to war purposes 
of the labour usually employed in keeping machimery 
and other fixed capital in working condition. This applies 
on an enormous scale to agricultural land, which in many of 
the belligerent countries has been covered with weeds because 
there has been no labour to keep it clean. It applies also to 
roads and railways. There is scarcely a railway in the United 
Kingdom that is not suffering from deterioration in its rolling- 
stock and in its permanent way. In the same manner, most 
of the existing houses in the kingdom are suffering from want 
ef normal repairs ; while the whole country is suffering from 
the lack of the normal supply of houses owing to the virtual 
suspension of the building industry. 
of capital previously used in the industries of peace has been 
converted to the manufacture of munitions, and cannot be 
reconverted without considerable expense. The broad result 
is that after the war practically every industry in the country 
will be clamouring for an increased supply of capital, and if 
that supply is not forthcoming there will be no adequate 
means of employing the vast number of men who will be 
coming back from the war demanding work. 

In view of this outlook, it might have been imagined that 
every writer on economic subjects at the present time would 
be devoting his whole energy to urging upon the Government 
end upon private individuals the duty of doing everything 
possible to increase the accumulation of capital, so that there 
may be something to draw upon when the after-war needs 
come. In addition, it is fairly obvious that we want to increase 
capital for the immediate needs of War Loans. Yet, strange 
to say, even in so responsible an organ as the Round Table an 
article appears advocating that after the war a levy on capital 
shall be instituted as a means of paying off the War Debt. It 
is certain that if the suspicion were to gain ground that such a 
tax was eontemplated by the Government, the immediate 
effect would be to discourage saving, and so to diminish the 
accumulation of capital. For the essence of a levy on capital 
is that people are taxed, not according to their current income, 
but in proportion to their past accumulations. Consequently 
a man who during the war has saved every penny he could 
4 squeeze out of his daily expenditure and put it into 
Var Loans will be subject to a special tax upon those savings ; 
whereas another man who has preferred to enjoy life to the full, 
while other people were giving their lives for their country, 
will have no war accumulations to be taxed when the war is 
This is the first and most obvious objection to a levy on 
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capital as a financial instrument, and in the present economic 
condition of the world it is an absolutely final objection. Con- 
ceivably in an economic phase such as the country passed 
through some score of years ago, when there was apparently a 
plethora of capital and 23 per cent. Consols touched 113, a tax 
on capital might have been discussed as an instrument of 
finance. But to-day, when there is an ever-growing dearth of 
capital, it is difficult to understand how such a proposal can'be 
seriously advocated. 

Quite apart, however, from this primary and fundamental 
objection, there are the gravest possible objections on the 
administrative side. The great advantage of our present 
system of taxation is that, in the main, people are called upon 
to pay a tax only when they have the means wherewith to 
pay it. This argument holds good pre-eminently, as Adam 
Smith long ago pointed out, with regard to taxes on com- 
modities. A tax on tobacco is paid only when the consumer 
has the money in hand with which to pay for the tobacco he 
wants. In a lesser degree the same proposition helds good 
of the Income Tax. People are taxed upon the actual in- 
comes they possess, and out of those existing incomes they 
pay the tax. There may be a few cases of hardship with the 
present high seale of taxation, where the taxpayer cannot 
lay his hands upon the ready money and has to borrow to 
meet the tax, but these are exceptional. With a tax on 
capital, however, the exception would become the rule. The 
greater part of the capital which individuals own is not fluid, 
and if money has to be paid out of capital, the capital must 
be realized. But the process of realization takes time, and 
if hurried involves heavy loss. Doubtless up to a certain 
point the owner of eapital is able te meet the situation by 
mortgaging his capital to his banker ; but that is only possible 
as long as there is a const&nt renewal of the capital in the 
country, so that the banker is able to obtain from some of 
his customers the ready cash with which he accommodates 
others. A universal levy on capital would throw so many 
people simultaneously upon their bankers seeking accom- 
modation, and would throw so many stocks and shares, 
farms and houses, upon the market, that it would be extremely 
difficult to find either lenders or buyers to provide the ready 
cash with which to pay the tax. 

Moreover, this demand for capital to pay the tax would 
synchronize, as above urged, with the universal demand 
for capital with which to make good the losses of the 
war. Take as a particular case that of railways. After 
the war, assuming for the sake of argument that the railways 
remain private companies—and the position would not be 
economically altered if they remained under the State—every 
railway company will be circularizing its shareholders asking 
them to provide some additional capital in order to make 
good the wastage that has been going on during the war. Yet 
simultaneously, according to the proposals of the Round 
Table, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to call upon these 
same shareholders to sell some of their shares in order to pay 
a new tax to him. 

As far as we are able to see, the only argument in favour of 
a tax on capital is that it might conceivably be a financial 
method of equalizing matters between the man who has an 
income derived from his daily work and the man who has an 
income of the same magnitude derived from past investments. 
That the latter of these is effectively the richer man can hardly 
be questioned. But this fact has already been admitted im our 
fiscal system by the introduction of a discrimination between 
earned and unearned incomes. That discrimination is now 
well established, and the administrative machinery for making 
itis in operation. It may be that it does not.go quite far enough, 
but surely it is better to extend that discrimination than to 
introduce an entirely new type of tax, which would present the 
gravest difficulties for assessment and collection. To value a 
man’s income is a comparatively simple matter ; to value his 
capital is a matter of much greater difficulty. It has to be 
undertaken for Death Duties, but that operation on the average 
occurs only once in thirty years. Apart from all other 
objections to a tax on capital, it would mean that the Valuation 
Department in Somerset House would have to be mereased 
some twenty to thirty fold. 

From every point of view, the proposed levy on capital 
seems to us a profound, and a purely gratuitous, mistake. It 
is impossible to discover any national purpose that would be 
served by a levy on capital which cannot equally well be served 


by a tax on income or a tax on consumption. The advantage 


of a tax on income is that it can be adjusted with close accuracy 
to meet the circumstances of every individual citizen, so that 
each may be called upon to make approximately the same 
sacrifice for the needs of the State. 


A tax on consumption, 
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apart from the advantage above referred to, that it is paid at 
the moment most convenient to the payer, has in the present 
emergency the further advantage that it tends to diminish 
consumption. That advantage will continue after the war. It 
will be the duty of all of us after the war, es it is the duty of all 
of us now, to keep down our private consumption and to edd 
all that we can to the capital of the country. Therefore after 
the war, as to-day, it will be desirable to maintain very con- 
siderable taxes on consumption 23 a means of restricting 
expenditure and promoting economy. A tax on cspital would 
have exactly the reverse economic effect, and to that extent 
would gravely injure the nation; while it would do nothing 
towards equalizing the individual burdens of taxation that 
cannot better be done by a well-edjusted Income Tax. 











THE CHILD AND THE WAR. 

\ 7 HEN peace comes there will bo many children who have 

no clear recollection of anything before the war. In 
after years, when they turn back—as we all turn—to scrutinize 
their memories, they will see a red dawn, and recognize their earliest 
selves in the light of a stormy morning. To them, as children, 
the signs of tempest portended nothing—they rejoiced in the 
crimson light. 

What is the war to a child to-day ? To one to whom it has not 
meant the loss of his nearest and dearest it is simply a pageant 
of the imagination. His day-dreams are illumined by it. The 
* confused noise,” “war's rattle,” ‘“ garments rolled in blood,” 
and “ the groans of the dying” he may have heard of in his Bible 
or his poetry-book, but they are outside the picture as he conceives 
it. Unless the screen which so mercifully divides the child's 
mind from actual facts is suddenlw pierced by tho realization 
of death, unless a terrible message makes known to him what it 
is t9 miss some one whom he wants above all things and to feel 
that he will always miss him, war is simply the fulfilment of his 
fancies. He does not want to get away from the thought of it 
as his elders do; he knows nothing of the wild recurrent wish 
which comes to them to bar it out of their minds. He could not 
forget it if he did wish. Even if he lives where he sees no marching, 
even if his elders restrain their speech before him, it is brought 
home to him at every mealtime. His food has become a constant 
symbol of sacrifice. It is a symbol only, for he has so far plenty 
to eat, but he is always hearing and believing that he must give 
up something. Perhaps he only dimly remembers when sugar 
was not scarce—its absence may be but a ceremonial deprivation 
to him, but he hears deprivation talked of, and is proud to feel 
himself deprived. At heart all children have something in them 
of the savage, and even under the most civilized conditions that 
something shows. The time-honoured game of battle, the game 
whi:h boys seem born to play, is now more absorbing than ever. 
The make-believe is easier now that the world is peopled with 
men in uniform, and the delight savours of duty. There is some- 
thing of ritual in the ancestral game, and primitive man thirsts 
for ritual, for fighting, and for the semblance at least of sacrifice— 
but it must be sacrifice on the altar of glory. Of the highest kind 
of sacrifice—of open-eyed self-immolation—a child, in the nature 
of things, can know nothing. 

The thought of his country’s defeat is a thought impossible to a 
child. Those who are in the right must win. Goodness always 
succeeds. All his experience tells him this, and the better brought 
up he is the more is this fallacious certainty borne in upon him. 
At the root of it lies the fact that only a cruelly ill-used child 
can make the distinction between right and might. Are not 
both always upon the side of his parents? When he does wrong he 
is rebelling, he knows, against both right and might, and he is 
always worsted in the end, even if in the beginning he has 
seemed to suceeed. In the long last he knows where victory must 
be, and even if he be “ given in to” he knows that the “ giving 
in to” is an act of grace and as much a sign of might as less 
gracious forms of authority. The moral outlook to a child is 
simply a vision of God against the wicked, those feeble wicked 
whose day is so short and whose dumbfounding, by one method 
or another, so sure. 

To him, then, the conflict which now touches his life at every 
turn is one into which he can throw his whole being, his dramatic 
imagination, his power of self-abnegation, his high spirits, his 
justice-loving conscience—his all. He does not throw it in hope, 
but in faith, or more truly in knowledge. His vague, false, childish 
conception of history, his nursery-picture of crusaders and armadas, 
Royalists and Roundheads, knights and dragons, aeroplanes and 
big guns, has come to life. These splendid toys, these tin 
soldiers who slaughter or, in chivalry, spare the amazed and hlack- 
hearted enemy, are more real than the people next door. The 
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wicked fly ever before their face, and the child, like Jehoy wi of 
the Jews, laughs them to scorn and has them in derision. Qf 
course there are thrilling moments when they seem about t» ty urn, 
when the daring opponents of might and right seem for an instant 
to be working their will. He has known such moments himself, 
and he remembers without resentment or questioning how transient 
was his joy. A, few well-understood reverses are necessary to 
the dramatic incidents of his little play ; but evén the baby herself 
must. not be left in ignorance of their nature. They can come t) 
nothing. As well may she kick the nurse. 

But if children are born disciplinarians—and in a sease they 
are born militarists—they are also logical. The command to loya 
his enemies gives the modern child occasional pause. ‘“ What does 
it mean, that part of ‘ the reading’ in church ?”’ he asks. Prob; ably 
in the First Lesson or the Psalms he muy find a city of re fugs 
for his soul, or perhaps, if he confides in his mother, she will explaia 
to him that it is the nursery-maid or his eldes* little cousin, not 
the enemies of his country, for whom the Scripture demands his 
forbearance. Most probably he will cast aside both ideals a; 
impossible and go on with his dream of war and joy. He has 
not awakened, he has only turned over. Nevertheless, the thoug’; 
of “the reading’ may recur. The following is a true story: 
“Could we not have made a plan instead of making war ?” said 
a little boy of six years old who had been constantly exhorted t) 
resort to maternal arbitration instead of using his fists, and instructod 
in the practical side of religion. It was explained to him that 
“a plan” would never have been accepted by the enemy, would 
have been, in this case, impossible. ‘* Would it have been impossibls 
if we had had God in?” he asked. No doubt the scruple was 
soon at rest. 

We do not think that raids seem to children as part of war. 
They are undoubtedly frightened by them. It is alarming to 
be dragged to the cellar at night, and very dull and disagreeabls 
to have to sit there in the day. There is no glamour about a 
few bangs or a cloud of gnats—and fearful stories whispered 
by the maids. The incident helps, perhaps, in the everlasting 
play when other incidents are for the moment stale. All the 
same, they do not hope for raids when they go to bed at night 
or hear their mothers forbidding too long a wander in the daytime. 
The drama, however, may be t2 most children worth an occasiona! 
fright. It does not wake the boy from the war dream—the only 
thing that can do that is bad news for himself and his motter. 
Suppose his father is killed—and suppose that he is also his hero— 
then the dream disperses. It fades before one of two sensations. 
A deep sense of revenge may come t2 him, a knowledge of what 
the Avenger in man has felt from all time. It is born of the human 
justice and the animal instinct of retaliation which have me‘ 
together in his loving yet savage little heart. If he is old enough to 
feel deep sorrow—that is, to realize, not the horror of death, which 
is physical, but the sense of missing,in its highest degree, which is 
of the soul, though not, we hope, eternal—then he will never bea 
child again, and war, however he comes to regard it, if he lives to 
be a General, an Archbishop, or a conscientious objector, will 
always be war. But the experience may take him differently. 
He may have no sense of revenge. Whether-he has or no is largely 
a temperamental question. The sword in his own heart may reveal 
to him that sorrow is not a thing confined to himself, or even t> 
those whom he loves, or even those whom he approves. It is tho 
great black cloud of which no skies are clear, which threatens 
the just and the unjust, and obscures the division which onc 
seemed so clear between them. Sick at heart, he looks back upon 
his dream, which decomposes, and cannot recompose because he 
stands now in broad daylight, face to face with the actual. 





THE “LIAISON” OF IDEAS. 

WAS sitting in my rooms, anxiously waiting for a bell to 

ring, then to hear footsteps coming up the stairs two at a 
time, and then for the door to be burst open as it used to be by 
Seton when we lived together, and the delay was gotting on my 
nerves. We had been at the same school, after that at Oxford, 
then we parted for a time, and then lived together in rooms in 
London, each leading his own life. A porfect understanding 
existed between us, something very subtle and ind-scribable, 
an odd mixture of love and toleration. 

When war came we took it for granted that we should join tho 
same regiment, and see the war through side by sid>. We went 
through the grind of drill together, and out to Francs together 
by the same boat. Then our ways parted; we went to diifereat 
companies. We survived three months in the trenches, and thon 
I was wounded. During those months we had enjoyed our soldier- 
ing, and had tasted all the experiences available, from tronc. 


“raids to ‘being heavily shelled, and we felt we were -becoming 
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veterans. All this time, between ourselves alone, we had eagerly 
debated the question of what we called “ the great adventure ”— 
the day when we should climb over the parapet, walk across that 
strip of mystery in front, and see for ourselves what existed on the 
other side. Our curiosity was roused by a mixture of wishing to 
go through a big attack, and intense desire to learn how these 
men whom we never saw lived, and also how they fought and died. 
We talked impersonally of our own chances; it is the only sane 
way to face this war. I think the wisest thing is to say you expect 
to be killed and believe that you won’t be; there is something in 
it of that Aubris you are told about when you learn Greek, and 
it isa great comfort. 1 was hit before the attack, and so was denied 
the great adventure ; but Seton had been through it and survived, 
and he was coming that night to tell me all about it. 


1917.) 





At last he arrived, and we revelled in each other's company, 
saying little, but feeling completely happy. We talked trivialities, 
discussed our common friends, and he told me of the fate of many 
of my old companions who had tried the great adventure and 
would return no more. “I can’t tell you to-night about the great 


attack,” Scton said, ‘and all I felt while it was going on. I will 
keep that till we have the maps and can follow it carefully. Also, 


my mind is more full of the conclusions I have drawn from it than 
anything else, and I have been longing to pour them out to you, 
though I know it won’t do any good ; but at any rate it will relieve 
my feelings. I know now what I only felt before; every soldier 
who thinks knows it too; I believe the Staff themselves know 
it. I know that the work of the Generals and the Higher Command 
is to prepare plans, see that the men are trained, and bring them 
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to the fighting-line as perfect in mind and body as is possible, to | 


link the infantry and the artillery by a system which is intelligent 
and flexible, and to see that each knows the other’s work sufficiently 
to produce close co-operation without recrimination, and other 
countless work, enough to occupy the mind and body of any man 
to the breaking-point. But I know something more—that the 
minute the attack is launched the Higher Command, even down to 
the Battalion Commander, have no more control over the situation, 
that the battles are won by the Company Commanders, the platoon 
leaders, and the wonderful private soldier. We are taught this 
inour text-books, and I remember that the Higher Command con- 
tro's by the use of his reserves ; 
things and all it means 

The old battalion went in nine hundred strong and came out 
Of the two hundred, fifty had seen the fighting 
We went in with twenty 


two hundred. 
from a distance, but had not been in it. 
officers, we came out with six ; 
no part in the fighting; that is to say, only one hundred and 
fifty men and three officers were alive to tell the tale of what they 
had gone through, what they had seen, and what conclusions they 
had drawn from it. As we are a very diffident race, I suppose 
there may have been six of the survivors who had formed any 
ideas, and probably not one who had the courage to 
the channels of officialism in an attempt to put his ideas before 
the proper authorities. 

1 hear the Division will be put through it again in three weeks’ 
time. Is it likely that those survivors will survive again? Would 
any insurance company care to take a risk on it ? 
80. What is the result ? Not only are the bodies of these men 
destroyed, but, what is far more valuable, their ideas, which are 
lost for ever. When a scientist submits himself to a dangerous 
experiment for the purpose of obtaining knowledge, he makes 
the most elaborate arrangements to record his experiences in 
case he dies. He realizes that though his body may die, his idea 
Will live for ever. We lose sight of the fact that the modern battle, 
anyhow of the kind now in vogue in this trench warfare, is 
commanded, won, and lost from the front, and not from the rear, 
that the life of an infantry officer is very short and that his ideas 
are very valuable, and that he has no channel through which to 
give expression to them. Most p2ople will say, what floods of 


brave 


trash would pour in if a channel were provided. Of course it would; 


but amongst the trash would be ideas that might save many lives 
and possibly win the war. The Army to-day is full of brains 
and ideas: all ranks abound in men brilliant in some civil line 
of life. We want to tap the brains of these men and encourage 
them to give the nation their ideas. It needs careful and 
sympathetic treatment. It seems a British trait to classify any 
one with an idea as We ought rather to follow the 
teachings of our law and consider them sane till they are proved 
mad, Working on such lines, we should in due course comb out 
the stupid and retain the sensible suggestions, suffer a few fools 


a lunatic. 


gladly for the purpose of securing something vital. 
Now I am going to tell you how to do it! At present there are, 
I believe, two departments blindly groping in this direction; one 





but we are apt to forget these 








has to do with inventions, the other with trench warfare, the 
splendid conceptions of a splendid man who had vision; but 
they don’t get there, as the Americans say. Why? Because 
the brain that invented them and knew the need of sympathy 
is withdrawn, and they have become departments in all the glacial 
meaning of that word. I have often thought what a splendid 
term ‘the Service’ is, but when it is used no one thinks what 
it really means. It doesn’t mean being dressed in uniform or 
belonging to a profession that labels you one stratum above your 
fellow-men in manners and deportment. All that nonsense has 
vanished. It should, and does, mean that you belong to a society 
devoted to service, first of your King and country, then of your 
fellow-officers and men, and especially of those who are your juniors. 
The finest soldier who commands is serving all the time. It is a 
kind of genealogical table reversed ; the King sets the example of 
service at the bottom and the private soldier at the top. Of courss 
there is one portion of the Army which should be the example of all in 
service, and that is the Staff ; sometimes this is overlooked. 

In America great companies who have succeeded have a watch- 
word: ‘It isn’t success, it is service.’ They have realized that 
to get the best results out of business you must serve your customer- 
As they say, service pays dividends; so it does in everything; 
there are different kinds of dividends; but service always earns 
a dividend of the right kind. The man who has for the time 
survived the great adventure must be served; if he has ideas, 
arrangements must be made to go and fetch them; not ask him 
to find out for himself with whom he has to communicate, not 
treat him as a lunatic when he does present himself or write, not 
by official coldness and an endless routine of delays crush the spark 
which is in him which makes him wish to help us. Think! In 
two or three weeks he may be dead and his ideas destroyed ! 

I should choose a man who has been through the great adventure, 
a man of tact and sympathy. I should make him a kind of Liaison 
Officer of Ideas between these two departments and the men in 
the trenches He would live, not in London, but in Franes; 
he would move from division to division along the British front, 
and when he arrived at a new division, that division’s General 
would send out circular letters, like a great departmental stora, 
to all the units under his command, inviting officers and men 
when in rest to submit their ideas to the Liaison Officer, who would 


| listen, make notes, and in due course pass them on to the two 


of these three watched, but took | 


| or more.”’ 


I don’t think | 





departments. All suggestions, good or bad, would be heard, and 
the donor would be invariably thanked and informed by letter 
as to the result decided on. A wonderful position to hold, requiring 
an exceptional man; yet we have hundreds of them. I hardly 
like to think how much that man could do; he would save countless 
lives and possibly win the war.” Seton laughed harshly. ‘ Some 
idiot said the first seven years of the war would be the worst. If 
they don't do something of this kind, it will be the first seventeen 
NEMo. 





“THE SNOTTY.” 

F ever a youngster has .been misrepressnted in literature and 
| popular imagination, it is the Midshipman of to-day, alias 
“The Snotty,” never “The Middy,” please note. <A _ howl 
of mingled pain and derision went round the Gun Room only the 
other day when, blazoned on the top of a popular daily papor, 
appeared these heart-breaking words : “‘ The Heroic Middy.” Call 
him anything you like, from the Senior Sub’s ‘‘ that young swins 
to the Captain’s formal “Mr. Joas3, 01> of our Midship- 
men’; but if you value the feolings of the Senior Service, don’t 
call him a Middy. This term is only used in musical comedy, and 
genorally applies to a lady with an overflowing figure, a psoudo- 
naval uniform, and an enormous head of auburn hair crowned by 


” 


Jones 


a cap. 

I've lived in close companionship with ths Midshipman for 
many years, and know him pretty well, and love him, but he’s 
not the Midshipman of fiction. He’s not the willowy, six foot of 
fashion-plate beloved of short-story magazines. He’s all sizes, but 
whatever size he is, ho is always growing out of his trousors, for 
hard work, plentiful exercise, and good food don’t give them a 
chance to fit for very long, and the rest of his clothes nowadays 
would not be accepted by the vicar for the village rummage sale. 
He looks a pirate and a tough this war time, but ho doos the work 
of a man (sometimes two) and does it uncommonly well. Peren- 
nially cheerful, even in the most depressing surroundings, he'll smile 
as he takos you in the picket-boat acro33 three miles of lumpy soa 
and deposits you on the beach while he adds for your informatioa 
that he has two more trips of that nature to do that night and 
hopes—still with a smile—that you'll have a good forty-eight hours’ 
leave. He’s a tonic now when the monotony of the waiting life 
of the Navy eats into one’s bones. Have an evening in the Gua 
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Room and the green mould falls off you; but if you aro wise, 
Con’t drink all they offer you there, as their ideas of hospitality 
sre princely, 

I like looking back to peace days, when hefty great Two-Stripers 
whom I recagnize as my Snotties of the Mediterranean come on 
board now toseeme. Looking at one such, I see again the chest flat 
of the ——at Alexandria, with a nervous Arab gentleman fluttering 
2 sheaf of papers and bleating: ‘‘I come bring the wash-bills.” 
Two minutes later, with shrieks and scurrying feet, our Arab runs 
round the flat pursued by hordes of Gun Room toughs each armed 
with a bayonet from the arms rack, and his trail is marked like a 
paper-chase with washing-bills. In my staid visitor with the two 
stripes 1 recognize the leader of the band. 

My friend the Snoity is never at a loss; it takes a lot 
to beat him. He's brought up in a school where he’s trained 
to think for himself, and it’s a very tight corner that he 
ean’t get out of. I have been away in desolate places for 
two or three days in the cutter picnicking with him, but 
] was young then. Never was there a dull minute, for one never 
knew what the next tum would be. Out of sight of the ship, on 
one memorable picnic, I was curtly informed that the boat was 
under pirate law, and a flag decorated with the pirate’s insignia, 
laboriously fashioned in the Gun Room with a sailmaker’s needle, 
was hauled from under the thwarts and hoisted. Alas! I only 
too truly knew what the next turn would be, for as we neared the 
cove where we were to spend our first night a plank was pushed 
out over the bow and a moment later I, a sadder and a wetter man, 
was slowly swimming to shore, having been the first sentenced 
under the new law to walk the plank. Later, as darkness fell, we 
discovered we had brought no lamp, that we had no money, that 
the island we were encamped on was semi-barbarous, This, how- 
ever, did not disturb my friends one whit, for three of them, striding 
of into the darkness of the unknown night, traded an old sweater 
for a candle-lamp at a village emporium two miles away. Yet 
poople wonder at the coolness with which our Midshipmen ran 
their picket-boats at Gallipoli! 

Their inventiveness does not, however, only shine forth in 
desolate places. I call to mind the case of the four tired Mid- 
s’.ipmen at M——— who were chosen by lot, to their infinite disgust, 
to aecept the box at the Opera offered by the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Gun Room. Such is the nature of an invitation from so 
high a potentate that it must of necessity be accepted by some one. 
Accordingly they repaired to the theatre, and two of them sat 
‘iffy on the chairs, graciously applauded the efforts of the stout 


soprano, while the other two spread their boat cloaks on the deck | 


vf the box and enjoyed their hard-earned slumber. At half-time 
the latter were called by their friends to take “ watch on deck ” 
wad give up their beds to the two who were coming off watch. 
There I wake up and find I have been reminiscencing, but it 
is only a fragment of the memories one has. One can't write 
in cold blood of these youngsters. That mixture of man and 
super-boy is too elusive to write of, but not to love. Bisu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLIND SAMSONS. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sin,—In the Chapel of the Foundlings’ Hospital is Handel's organ, 
and of that organ a story is told which embodies the whole tragedy 
of the blind. The great composer, it is said, was accompanying 
the first performance of his Samson upon it. The words in which 
the story of the blind hero of Israel is told were written by the 
blind poet, Milton, and the music was composed by the blind 
Handel—three of the mightiest men the world has seen, each in 
his own sphere, and each was blind. All their agony is summed 
up in two lines :— 

“O dark, dark, dark! Irrecoverably dark! 

Total eclipse amid the blaze of noon! ” 
As these were sung, Handel, who has brought all Heaven before 
our eyes, took his hands from the keyboard, and, covering his 
face, wept aloud. ‘ 





“Samson Agonistes "—Samson the Striver. Does not the name | 


fit the men who have gone forth, in the pride of their youth and 
strength, to strive for the right against the modern Philistines, 
the worshippers of a monstrous Dagon, and have wet, for their 


prospects were fair to them, they left them all without a thought 
eave of the right. If life’s prospects offered them little, the more 
honour to them that they heard and obeyed the call of pure duty. 
In steadfast patience they waited amid the whirling storm of 
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As the first stunning effect of the shock passed away from the 
tortured nerves and the bitter consequences came home to their 
minds, must they not have experienced the hopelessness embodied 
in Milton’s words and Handel’s music :— 

“O dark, dark, dark! Irrecoverably dark! 
Total eclipse amid the blaze of noon! ”? 

God be thanked, there is no need for hopelessness. Willing 
hands and grateful hearts can yet prove to them that, for all the 
ills which man can suffer, there are compensations to be found 
At St. Dunstan’s they have learned to “ get hold of themselves 5 
again. As Christ not only taught, bat showed the way through 
suffering to glory, so those similarly afflicted with themselves are 
showing our blind Samsons the way through darkness and despair 
to content and usefulness. Their brothers and sisters of Britain 
have pledged themselves that they shall be cared for to their Jife’s 
end. 

But more is required of us than that they shall be taught to 
earn, in some sort, their livelihood. Life must not be for them 
a dull, cheerless, lonely thing. They require, more than sighted 
people, the blessings of domestic love, the sweet peace of a happy 
home, the tender ministrations of wife and children. Their blind. 
ness has not placed them in a class apart. It has only made them 
more dependent than the rest on the beatitudes of home life for 
their happiness. Loving women are ready to share their lot. 
They will rear children of whom the England of the future wil] 
be proud. What hinders, or should hinder? 

Only the one barrier of ways and means. If they were married 
men and fathers before they made their great sacrifice for duty’s 
sake, the State will give its aid to maintain their children. But 
for children horn since, or the children of marriages yet to be 
made, the State has decided that it cannot provide, for reasons 
which it would take too long to set forth. That is why the Blinded 
Soldiers’ Children’s Fund has been established, and why the 
people of Britain are asked to discharge a further portion of their 
debt by contributing a quarter of a million of money in order 
that blinded soldiers may know the highest joy that earth affords, 
tree from the haunting fear that they may not be able to do their 
duty by the children they may bring into the world. The father’s 
prospects have been darkened in our’ cause. The Law of 
Compensation demands that the children’s prospects should }y 
brightened by our gratitude. That is the philosophy of the appea!* 
sent forth on behalf of blinded soldiers’ children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GERARD Fiennes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Gee 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ar 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ana 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—I have read with much pleasure your article in last week’s 
Spectator on this question. It is the fullest and most temperate 
of the many articles on the subject I have read. Yet to my mind, 
if principles be kept strictly in view, there is no real difficulty. 
Without doubt Parliament went wrong when it put upon Tribunals 
the task of doing an impossibility—i.e., the task of determining who 
are true conscientious objectors and then granting them exemption. 
Conscience is something secret—hidden in the deep recesses of the 
human breast, where no eye can penetrate or ever has penetrated. 
When a man therefore tables his conscience with a view of securing 


‘some great privilege to himself, he knows he is tendering some- 


thing which no man can perceive, and he loudly protes:s because 
the Tribunal will not accept his bare word for it. The Tribunals 
are accustomed to deal with evidence, and one of their rules is 
that the evidence of one man (even though a disinterested party), 
however reliable, is not sufficient to prove a fact. What can the 
Tribunal do, then, but find there is not sufficient legal evidence to 
satisfy them that in truth and in reality the objection proceeds 
wholly and solely from the objector’s conscience ? 

The objector pleads Parliament has given him the right. This 
is a mistake. Here again the mistake of Parliament comes in, by 
laying on the conscientious objector the task of doing an im- 
possibility by proving that which it is impossible to prove in order 
t> obtain exemption. It is just another instance of our genius 
for muddling through. Parliament sees a difficulty. It evades it 
by throwing it upon a set of conscientious men with more courage 
and more independence than it has itself. These men are 
accustomed to do justice between man and man without fear or 


| favour and reject the applicant’s claim for privilege: so in this 


German “ hate,”’ or went with high courage over the top into the | 


sleet of the German machine-gun fire. Men like the rest of us, 
only a thousand times better men! They saw the dazzling 
lightning of the bursting “ crump,’’ and then—‘‘ Dark, dark, 
dark! Irrecoverably dark! 7 


roundabout way real justice is done, to the country and also to the 


os : : 206 .q:~ +. | conscientious objectors. I admit Parliz > : very 
earthly reward, “ total eclipse amid the blaze of noon ’’? If life’s | : ‘ tex , idmit Parliament does not eut a 


heroic figure; but it must bear the odium which attaches to every 
one who evades his duty. The conscientious objector is cute 
enough to try to make capital out of the error of Parliament and 
make another move to extort his privilege, by abusing Parliament 
for inconsistency—quite a popular ery no doubt, but one which 
cannot benefit him. The truth is the blame rests on himself alone. 
He chooses to claim a privilege upon grounds he is unable to prove, 
and all the injury Parliament has done him is to say: “ Well, if 


* Sir Arthur Pearson’s appeal appears on p. 296. 
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u can prove to the Tribunal you have what you claim you have, 
you will get your privilege.” No doubt a little more courage and 
the exercise of a little more common-sense would have saved 
Parliament from the ignominious position into which it has fallen; 
but no injury has been done to the conscientious objector. He has 
had the opportunity of bringing on his monster, and lo! it has 
dissolved into thin air before the Tribunals.—I am 

Tryna To CLear My Minp or Cant. 





A CONVERTED PACIFICIST. 
{To tHE Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—I have been trying to grasp the Pacificist theory at the 
present juncture of affairs. I was a Pacificist once and am a sort 
f Pacificist now. We are all Pacificists just as we are all miser- 
able sinners, but there are differences of degree. And though we 
may all make the confession on Sundays, you would feel hurt, 
Sir, and you, dear reader, if you were lumped for purposes of 
moral classification with Nero, Crippen, Charles Peace, the 
Borgias, and other extreme samples of the class. The Germans 
practise such bestial wickedness en masse that even nausea palls. 
“Where is your proof?” says the Pacificist. One shows him 
sworn testimony to the murderous firing on sailors in open boats, 
photographs of the roofs of Red Cross hospitals which their aero- 
planes knowingly bombed. ‘“‘ These are a few isolated cases,”” says 
he. You produce sheafs of evidence, catalogues of crime and out- 
rage, German admissions and German boasts. He replies: “‘ The 
Germans hanestly think the sailors are hiding revolvers in their 
lifebelts, they honestly think the hospitals are used for secret 
ammunition dumps. All people at war are credulous and nervous. 
Consider how the Russian ships behaved in the dark off the Dogger 
Bank ”; and he recommends that the fighting should be called 
off, the Germans asked to table their demands, and after a reason- 
able deal, with the signatures of both parties appended, he predicts 
a lengthy era of quiet living and mutual goodwill. It seems to me 
his own estimate of the German character should destroy these 
kopes. So many treaties have been scrapped in this war that the 
Germans would be more nervous than ever of a situation based on 
treaties. Their nervousness would stimulate preparation and 
culminate once again in the “ policy of pounce.”” Nothing would 
ever calm their nerves after what has been gone through except 
universal annexation or a “ universal disarmament *’—of all other 
nations than themselves, tnongh cither of these precautions would 
soon involve both. This has been the tendency and, on a small 
scale as yet, the result of every nervous fit of theirs since the time 
of Frederick “the Great.” Nothing will soothe their morbid 
terrors but triumphant victory. Yes, one other sedative exists, 
pace the Pacificist, which, fortunately, it is in our power to apply, 
and that is overwhelming defeat. One of the curious and 
paradoxical by-products of this war is the clear establishment of 
the fact that the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, when their 
infirmity is attributable te a derangement of the nerves, can be 
cured and made useful citizens by a sudden and overpowering 
shock.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. Crawrorp. 





A PACIFICIST’S HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 
{To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Smr,—You are apt to be hard on the Pacificists, and yet I cannot 
help thinking that this extract from a letter written by one of 
them to a German lady of his acquaintance may meet with your 
approval :— 

“As regards the possibility of impartiality in these days, I 
think people do not sufficiently distinguish between one’s attitude 
as to the present war and one’s hopes and intentions for after the 
war. Until the war is over the question as to the immediate 
responsibility is paramount. The armed peace was all wrong, the 
st vis pacem para bellum maxim is quite unsound, but the nations 
would not agree to try another way, and so the penalty for causing 
& war could only be defeat. That is why the war must go on and 
why the Allies cannot compromise. They are convinced that the 
Austrian and German Governments broke the tacit agreement that 
neither group should begin a war, seeing that the excuse for the 
armaments and their perpetual increase was that they were to 
maintain peace. Hence we must go on till we win, whatever it 
costs us. Then all changes, and a new era has to commence in 
which all acknowledge a share in the general responsibility for the 
armed peace and si ris period, and agree to atone for past mistakes 
by substituting good for bad will, trust for suspicion, Free Trade 
for Protection, and art, science, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
literature, and sport for soldiers and warships. I fear ‘the war 
that is te end war ’ must be fought to a finish, so that Pacificists 
and cosmopolitans can only look on and endure, wish for the com- 
plete victory of the right side, and then do all they can to pour 
oil on the waves and persuade all the fighters to forgive and 
forget.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 

Florence. 


Artaur Huenes. 


[Excellently said, but can the writer really be called a Pacificist ? 
—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE ROOT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
ei (To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specratror.”) 
Sir,—In your last issue “ L. W.”’ writes that if certain suggestions 
of his are carried out the housing problem will be solved, by 
individual local enterprise. His suggestions were right as far as 
they went, but they did not go far enough. Having a large 
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experience in town housing and of the effects of the housing legis- 
lation of the last ten years, I am convinced that unless that 
legislation is almost entirely repealed private enterprise will 
remain dormant. That legislation has carried out the policy of 
compelling landlords to do this, that, and the other, of closing 
thousands and thousands of houses that are not kept up to aa 
impossible standard, of depriving owners of an appeal to any 
Court of Law on the question whether they are up to tha. 
standard, of taking imaginary increments and builders’ profits, 
of preventing a reasonable rise of rent during the war to cover 
the increased cost of repairs and of living, and of formulating 
town-planning schemes under which no houses for the poorcr 
labouring classes can possibly be erected. House owners and 
builders are blamed for lack of enterprise, whilst enterprise has - 
been killed by our legislators and housing reformers. The real 
culprits are those who not only do not build, but destroy and 
positively prevent building by injuring investments and dictating 
impossible conditions. Until this unjust and most unwise legisla- 
tion is repealed, private enterprise will stay its hand. But the 
taste for bricks and mortar investments is hard to kill outright. 
With its old freedom and security restored, it would after the war 
very quickly make good the present terrible deficiency of houses 
without financial assistance from the Government. If this wero 
done at once, house-building schemes on a large scale would imm>- 
diately be in preparation; otherwise it will be left almost entirely 
to the Government and the Municipalities, who have plenty oi 
other work to do, and would only provide houses of a very stereo- 
typed and very expensive pattern.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hovssowner. 

[The Model By-Laws of the Local Government Board are a 
reasonable and fairly up-to-date set of rules for governing the 
erection of new houses. It would be a great gain if they could 
replace the more backward rules of some local bodies.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





CHEAP BREAD AND WAR ECONOMY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprerator.”’] 

Sir,—In your last issue you criticize the Food Controller for 
reducing the price of bread from the standpoint that higher prices 
tend to economy in use. It is not often the Spectator is caught 
napping, but the actual truth is (paradoxical as it may appear) 
that the higher the price of bread, the larger the consumption, 
and vice-versa, and this is the case quite irrespective of the cur- 
rent prices of other commodities. The generally accepted reason is 
this. Having ascertained the total sum which can be spent on 
food for the week, the housewife first of all allocates the sum 
neeessary to purchase the normal quantity of the staple article— 
bread. If the price ia high, there is correspondingly less to lay 
out on the more luxurious foods, and, this being so, a proportion 
of the balance has to go on the cheapest form of food obtainable, 
which is—bread. If bread is cheap, the whole balance goes in 
meat, cakes, and so forth. I will not trouble you with statistics, 
but you may accept it that these bear out my remarks.—I am, 
Sir, &c., FLoury. 

{We will not trouble our correspondent with our own statistics, 
but they do not bear out his paradox.—Ep. Spectator.} 





BADGER HAMS. 
{To tee Eprror or tHE “ Spzctaror.’’) 

Sir,—It is gratifying at this time of searcity to see that some ore 
has called public attention to an animal whose qualities as a foad 
have hitherto been sadly overlooked; and it is distinctly interest- 
ing that this animal should be—in the words of Professor Owen- 
*‘ the oldest known species of mammal now living on the face of 
the earth,” the Meles tarus or European badger, not to be con- 
founded with his American brother the Meles labradorica. tn 
the hope that it may be of use to your correspondent and others, 
I venture to offer such knowledge as is at my disposal regarding 
the badger, and the preparation of its flesh for the table. 

My information comes from my mother, who was born on one 
of the islands of the Outer Hebrides, where the “ brock *’ used to 
exist in great numbers. Despite her great age, she recollects 
much of the methods of preparing the simple fare of these hard 
islanders, among whom she spent her girlhood. One can we!! 
imagine that a badger was a great addition to a diet consistinz 
mainly of “harish” (a dish much resembling our porridge), eke-! 
out with fish and such sea-birds’ eggs as were obtainable. Tho 
animals which, curiously enough, were of the very rare brindled 
variety—and not the common greyish type found in the South 
were sought out at all times of year except the autumn, during 


which season they are in poor condition owing to their changin; 
their coats, or being, as we say in Scotland, ** on the pook.” 

As to preparation, the animal was skinned and dismembere:| 
The loins and shoulders were eaten in their fresh conditio: 
either roasted before a slow fire or boiled, and the haunches were 
cured and laid aside for future consumption. The curing w: 
a simple matter. The joints were soaked for a period of a wees 
or so in sea water, and then the further preservative 
“ smoking ” was applied. The method of doing this was similar to 
that in use in Scotland to this day for smoking bacon. The heavil 
insalinated meat was placed over the rude peat fire and left hang 
ing there for about the time usually considered necessary for th:s 
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eperation. A delicious broth or “ ghlee ” was made from the head. 
It might be supposed that the pungent natural smell of the badger 
would render the meat unpleasant to the taste, but these North- 
erners considered this odour, when detected, merely as adding a 
Biquancy to the dish. Certain fatty products of the hide were 
esteemed as a sovereign remedy for cuts and skin abrasfons; but, 
like many ancient beliefs, this one was, I fear, totally unfounded, 
and the prevalence in the island of deaths, due—one would say 
from a description of the general epidermal sorosis which accom- 
panied the antecedent illness—to a form of blood-poisoning, lead 
ene to suspect that the properties of this unguent were tonic 
rather than antiseptic. However, not all their theories were 
erroneous, and the apparently fantastic one that the badger’s 
diet consisted partly of wasps’ eggs has been authenticated. It 
was to this strange nutrient that they ascribed the delicate 
flavour of the flesh. 

I could describe the preparation of many a dish made from the 
viscera of the animal, but I fancy this kind of fare is unpalatable 
to an Englishman. It is doubtful if the eating of even the badger’s 
flesh has ever been a common custom in England, but the struggle 
towards economy to which we were forced in earlier days by the 
poverty of our country, and which now has become a second 
nature, has taught us Scotsmen to eat almost anything. In 
evidence of this have we not still the national dish of ‘‘ haggis ’— 
the ingredients of which the more fastidious Southerner would 
hold, with Dr. Johnson, to be “‘ more fitted for the fertilizing of 
the soil than for the nourishment of the body” ? 

But tempora mutantur; and it would not be surprising to find 
that there is not a badger existing on the island to-day, and that 
the monotonous meals of the present inhabitants are now relieved 
by some noxious tinned product, in place of the rich and nourish- 
ing badger-meat sco dear to their forefathers. I trust that this 
ietter will help those whose enterprise in food economy has 
led them towards this rather unfrequented corner of culinary 
knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., James MacGLasHan. 

Moidart Villa, Milngavie, N.B. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—The information about badger hams for which “‘ G. I. TH.” 
is seeking may be found in The Wild Foods of Great Britain 
‘Routledge and Sons, 1s. 6d.), pp. 20 and 21: ‘“‘ The hams when 
eured by smoking—over a fire of birch for preference—after the 
manner used in curing bacon, may then be cooked and eaten either 
kot or cold.’"—I am, Sir, &., F. G.-S. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
8m,—There is no economy in badger hams. An old friend of mine, 
who was rather an epicure, often had them. He considered it 
necessary to fatten the badger for a good many weeks on bread 
and milk. The ham I believe was prepared in the ordinary way, 
and was very indifferent after all.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. L. 





[To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
firn,—I count upon your fairness and generosity to print the 
There are said to be only twenty-six wild animals left 
F. E. M. 


enclosed. 
which can fairly be called British.—I am, Sir, &c., 








“O fie! Mr. Spectator, to discuss ‘ eating badgers.” You once 
epined that we are ‘ good and brave beasts’ and worthy of all 
protection. Canon Vaughan, the well-known naturalist, has said 
ef us: ‘The badger is a very ancient, peaceable, and highly 
respectable creature, one of the largest and most interesting of 
wild animals in England.’ Let there be ne more painful talk, 
please, of ‘ cooking hams.’—This from Brotser Brock.” 

{After all, we cannot help hoping that badger hams, if any one 
tries them, will prove unpleasant as food and valueless as a means 
ef economy. Badgers are ‘“ good and brave beasts ” and there are 
too few of them. May their hams remain their own! Edie 
Ochiltree boasted that he rubbed shoulders with a bailie “‘ wi’ as 
little concern as an he were a brock,”” but probably he wanted to 
eat one as little as the other.—-Ep. Spectator.] 





MEAT PRICES AND CATTLE REDUCTION. 
(To tne Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—I have read with interest your article on Food Control and | 


beg to say that farmers in Lincolnshire predict a great scarcity 
ef beef in the New Year, and a long-continued scarcity if the full 
scheme outlined in Lord Rhondda’s statement is carried out. 
That statement says: ‘“‘ The first step towards a satisfactory 
system of reduction [in beef prices] is a reduction in the price of 
stores.”” Had Lord Rhondda secured this first step his plan might 
have succeeded; but he has not taken this first step, and his plan 
is therefore condemned by his own statement. 
place that milk has the first claim and that cake cannot be spared 
for beef, and in another place foreshadows a supply of cake for 
fattening purposes at £5 per ton reduction. With ‘ every hope * 
ef the latter, an argument hased on the former looks insincere. 
So also does his Lordship’s reminder to farmers that oilseeds 
have been under control for some months when you know the 
result of that control. My contract for good cotton cake in 1914 
was at £4 per ton ex mill. The price paid last week to same 
place was £16 per ton under control. This is a very different 
control from that exercised over beef, and it makes one wonder 
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where the sixty per cent. theory comes in. The present cost of 
feeding-stuffs seems to me to settle the question for next January 
An average bullock for stail feeding would easily eat Qs. worth 
of cake, swedes, and hay at present prices. The average gain of 
such a bullock is shown by results which have been published to 
be fourteen pounds per week in live weight. To sell this gain at 
60s. per cwt. means a direct loss of 12s. 6d. per stone, or £19 on 
sixteen weeks’ feeding. Food is plentiful in the fields, and it is 
really a larger supply of store cattle that is needed whether cake 
is available or not. The price of these would then right itself 
and Lord Rhondda’s satisfactory system of reduction in beef pricks 
might begin.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Tompson, 
Westfield, Barton-on-Humber. 





BEEKEEPiNG. 
[To THe Eprror or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—With respect to the Isle of Wight disease, my ®xperience 
may be interesting to some of your readers. I started jp 1915 
with one hive in the spring, and in the autumn lost all the bees 
from this scourge. I did not feel like making another start, bat 
a neighbour took a swarm in 1916, and for want of any othe; 
place ran this swarm into the hive which I had left standing, 
I had no hope of their doing any good owing to the state of the 
hive, which had not been cleaned or disimfected in any way, 
However, the swarm has prospered. Last year the hive yielded 
eighteen pound sections of honey, and this year, in spite of the 
hive having thrown off two swarms, it has yielded eighteen pounds 
of section honey and thirty pounds of run honey. Can it be that 
this strain of bees is immune ? Should any of your readers fee| 
interested, I can give further facts which tend to confirm this. 
I am, Sir, &c., H. Viscerr. 
Brookside, Hale Barns, Altrincham. 





TREES IN THE SUBURBS. 

{To tHe Evrror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me through the medium of your 
columns to call the attention of your readers to an important 
question which is bound sooner or later to affect the interests of 
many ? Thirty or forty years ago various suburbs of London 
were rightly regarded as health resorts-with dry bracing air and 
sunshine; by degrees the land was built upon and private gardens 
were laid out, planted with shrubs and flowering trees, but inter- 
spersed with young forest trees to protect and nurse the shrubs 
until they were established. The intention was that when this 
object had been attained the stronger growing timber should be 
eliminated. This, however, has not been done, and the result is 
that some districts are becoming, in places, almost like primeval 
forests, dark and dank, effectually blocking out sunshine and air, 
cutting off the fine views of the houses, and reducing such areas 
to damp, rheumatic neighbourhoods, in many parts of which it is 
difficult to secure any proper growth of vegetables or flowers. It 
would be invidious to mention the effending districts and roads 
| by name, but there are many cases where the trees are meeting 
| overhead, transforming the formerly bright, sunny roadways into 
damp wmbrageous tunnels. At least two-thirds of such trees 
ought to be removed, and the disposal of the remaining third 
should be carefully considered. I give place to no one in my love 
| of noble trees in their proper surroundings, but as things are 
| going at present much injury is being done, the same remark 
applying to many suburbs round London. The Borough Councils 
should compel all frontagers to prevent their trees growing over 
| the footpaths. 

Among the trees which are the chief offenders are planes, syca- 
mores, elms, poplars, limes, oaks, horse chestnuts. &c., most of 
which should be entirely removed. Now that timber for construc- 
tion, for fuel, and for firing is so valuable, it becomes a national 
duty to turn such trees as these to good use, and were their places 
taken by fruit-trees the whole district and community would be 
| the gainers. My own garden is rightly regarded as one of the 
brightest in its neighbourhood, for the simple reason that we keep 
the trees within proper bounds, in addition to which our flower 
| garden is also planted with fruit-trees, the bloom of which in the 
spring is a great charm, and the fruit in the autumn a great 





asset. 

May I in conclusion mention as an illustration 
to which I refer, that on the southern slope of the 
I reside the land was once an open, sunny Surrey 
fields, and spaces in which hardly anything was gr 
size than gorse and heather? To-day it is mainly a dense growth 
| of forest trees, in which in the autumn a damp smell of decaying 
vegetation prevails and in which the fresh winds of heaven have 
little play. Such an atmosphere is not conducive to the health of 
children and other members of the community, although it 
probably is to that of mosquitoes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lover or SUNSHINE. 
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THE TEETH OF THE ARMY. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I write as a general medical practitioner. As compared 
with Canada and the United States of America, the knowledge that 
the teeth require constant attention is in its infancy in this 
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Na 3 a et 
country. At the present time about twelve hundred properly 
qualified centists are serving in the British Army, of whom less 
than five hundred are serving as Army dental surgeons. The 
remainder are serving as combatants, many as privatés. In other 
werds, there are about five hundred dental surgeons to look after 
an Army which numbers millions of men. America has one dental 
surgeon for each thousand men. Poison continually swallowed 
from decayed teeth lowers the energy of the individual, and, in an 
Army of millions of men, most of whom have septic mouths, the 
neglect of proper dental treatment must greatly lower its fighting- 
power. The proper function of an Army Dental Service is the 
anticipation of decayed teeth rather than their cure. Inspection 
should take place regularly, and defects should be attended to 
before actual pain or other discomfort occurs. Nerve cases are 
pow very numerous, and it is more than ever important that the 
men should be kept in the highest state of physical fitness. The 
regular inspection of all mouths is an important means to that 
erd. It the six to seven hundred properly qualified dentists now 
acting as combatants were employed on dental work, it would add 
greatly to the fighting efficiency of the Army and to its effective 
numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Meek, M.D., B.Sc. 

The Chestnuts, 329 Norwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 


THE 





THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAI, CORPS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—The public and temporary cfficers of the R.A.M.C. welcome 
the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry to investigate the 
medical work of the Army. They demand, however, that the 
investigation shall be thorough—they want ro whitewashing. The 
temporary officer of the R.A.M.C. recognizes that the administra- 
tion and work of the Corps leave much to be desired. He feels 
also that his work has been too often misdirected. He is heart 
and soul in his work, but finds himself constantly hampered and 
thwarted by the administraticn. His special knowledge, know- 
ledge that he has attained after much labour and study, is not 
taken advantage of. He frequently finds himself, a square man, 
put into a round hole, while the square hole, that he is best fitted 
to fill, is occupied by a round man, to the mutual disadvantage 
of both men and the Service. The R.A.M.C, is now well supplied 
with specialists in all branches of medical science. These men 
must be weeded out from the ranks of the routine work of the 
N.A.M.C., where their special knowledge is wasted, and their time 
devoted instead to work in their special branches. The Committee 
must insist on interviewing junior officers of the R.A.M.C.—the 
men who are doing the work, men who have come fresh to the 
Army from civil life, and whose brains, active and unprejudiced, 
are unwarped by a lifetime spont amid the red-tapeism of tho 
Regular Army. It is these men who have the initiative, who, 
taking a broad view of the necessities of the times, are best able 
to meet its requirements, and to get the work done expeditiously 
and efficiently. To these men conformity to regulations is not 
the most important consideration in meeting an emergency, but 
rather the care, cure, and well-being of the men under their 
charge. The public realizes that the great work of the R.A.M.C. 
in this war has been done in spite of a good deal of maladministra- 
tion from Headquarters, and considers that a still greater work 
may yet be done when once the old and regulation-bound officers 
give place to men of a younger school—men fired with the energy 
and initiative of enthusiasm and untrammelled by obsolete regu- 
lations of the past.—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Tawarres. 
Bath. 





GERMAN OFFICER PRISONERS. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE ‘“ Specrator,’’] 
§tr,—I would again strongly urge the desirability of publishing 
from time to time, and after each great push, a nominal-roll of 
the German officers taken prisoner, their regiments also being 
indicated. The interest for the British public therein may not 
he very great, but the effect in neutral countries, and also in 
fiermany itself, would be good. Here in Switzerland the daily 
communiqués of the combatants published side by side in the 
Press, and posted up in the windows of librarics, are eagerly 
scanned by the many. Those who have but imperfectly realized 
the value of the so-called ‘“‘ Hun-truth ” are inclined to believe 
that the Allied advance as published is discounted by the lying 
German reports. The figures of the prisoners taken are regarded 
as approximate, or exaggerated, and fail to convince. The publica- 
tion of a nominal-roll of the officers captured would illustrate, 
illuminate, and stiffen our reports of successes, as it is well recog- 
nized that where a dozen German officers are prisoners, the 
number of rank-and-file captured must run into hundreds. With 
Paper at its present price the names of the thousands of men 
taken is quite out of the question. The nominal-rolls would, in 
all probability, find their way hence across the line, where many 
German families are anxiously awaiting news of their kin. The 
proof that a certain number of German officers were taken, say, 
between the 12th and 14th of a month, when it is known heavy 
fighting took place, would go far to discount the reports of the 
German brilliant successes on those dates. The enemy might, of 
course, attempt to retaliate. But if his action took the form of 
the prompt publication of the names of the British officers fallen 
into German hands, it would be wanting in much of the brutality 
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which has hitherto characterized so much of the enemy’s pro- 
ceedings.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Rrvert-Carnac, 
y Colonel Indian Volunteers and late Aide-de-Camp to the King. 
evey. 





A COLONIAL VIEW OF BRITAIN. 

[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—The letters of Lance-Corporal Richards and “ M.” have 
stirred me up to write upon a subject that has come before me 
in various aspects at odd times during the last thirty years. My 
experience may help to elucidate a puzzling problem, as I can 
fairly lay claim to being both a Colonial and an Englishman and 
a bit of an alien besides. 

My grandfather came from a Jewish family in Stuttgart. He 
married an Italian lady, and settled in London in the “ thirties.” 
My father married a Welsh lady, and I was born near Calcutta, 
and arrived in England when two years of age, and was brought 
up by an uncle and aunt in the South of England, something like 
Thackeray and Rudyard Kipling. In fact, my father knew the 
latter quite well in India, and has some unpublished verses in 
his scrap-album written for my stepmother by our Poet of Empire. 
I was educated at an English Public School, and came out te 
Canada in 1886 in my eighteenth year, just after leaving school. 
I returned to England with my wife in 1905, and this was my 
first visit home. I used to know my way fairly well around 
the West End of London, because I used to spend my holidays 
with my grandfather in Manchester Square; but though that 
particular neighbourhood had not altered, I found myself hope- 
lessly at sea when trying to get from my hotel near the British 
Museum to my father’s office in one of the small streets running 
off the Strand to the river. 

The first thing that threw both my wife and ecelf into ecstasics 
after landing was the English landscape as seen from the special 
boat train that carried us from Liverpcol to Euston. The next 
thing (we were not in ecstasies this time) was, after dinner that 
same evening, watching the antics of two youths, who looked 
like the descriptions of hooligans I had read of in the papers. 
They had a piano organ, and one of them was trying to dance 
a jig to the tune the other was grinding out; this in front of 
the hotel. I thought to myself that during the nineteen years of 
my ahsence I had never seen anything eo degrading. Both the 
youths looked exactly like that advertisement that used to appear 
in Punch of the man who was writing: “ Two years ago I used 
your soap, since when I have used no other.’’ And besides the 
jig was a wretched fake; he could not use his feet even to keep 
time to the music. Finally a “ Bobby” such as I had known 
of old, and “ blown ” about to my Colonial friends and relations, 
came along and moved them off the immediate foreground, and 
it was a delight to watch the calm, dignified, and in every 
way efficient manner of his doing it. My sense of pitying contempt 
for the hooligan vanished in admiration for the representative 
of civilization, and this was a sample of my experiences during 
a never-to-be-forgotten three months in England. I have never 
been back since, sco that my impressions are still very vivid, 
and the prevailing one I still have with me is that England is 
Never since I left home have I enjoyed 
I caid, 


the land of contrasts. 
such perfect cooking as in the big London restaurants. 


|} and still say, that in England the science of living is further 


advanced than in the Colonies. The Englishman gets infinitely 
more for his money, in solid comfort, in the matter of housing 
accommodation and focd and service, than the Canadian. On 
the other hand, both my own clothes and my wife’s fitted us 
much better than our English relatives’ apparel, though the 
material was equally good; but then they held up their hands im 
horror when we told them what we paid for them—2£9 for an 
for self, and £12 for a tailor-made coat 


“e 


ordinary “ lounge suit ” 
and skirt for the wife. 
But to get back to the contrasts. We visited some relations 
in Leeds, and they tcok us to the market, as we were anxious 
to compare prices with Montreal cnes; and while moving about 
from one stall to another suddenly from nowhere in particular « 
troop, or pack, of hardly distinguishable human beings raced 
through one of the alleyways, made up of about fifteen or twenty 
children in the most filthy rags, and covered from head to foot 
with filth, pouncing on banana-peels or a rotten apple like a 
pack of pariah dogs, and yelling and snapping at one another 
quite oblivious to their surroundings. We visited Kirkstall Abbey, 
and were surprised at the taste that was responsible for removing 
the ivy from the ruins and buttressing up the crumbling towers 
with incongruous modern masonry, making a noble ruin look 
like a burn-out factory building. And then the smell of the 
River Aire—phew! And we sat down near it and arose covered 
with ordure. But Roundhay Park is a glorious and soul-satisfying 
panorama, and it was clean and fresh and in every way wholesome. 
The contrasts followed us all over England: back in London, to 
see the palaces on one side of Piccadilly and the awful wrecks of 
humanity lying out under the trees in the Park opposite. Some 
one has said: “ England is the paradise of the rich, the hell of 
the poor, and the purgatory of the wise.”” It did seem so to mo 
in 1995. In the South of England it was the same thing, the 
contrasts. I remembered some real green lanes of England that 
I used to go blackberrying in when a youngster with my cousins, 
and I took my wife a couple of miles out of the town we were 
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staying in to show them to her. Well, we climbed over a stile and 
were in the heart of rural England, when we came suddenly upon 
something which we gave one glance at and fled. Whether it was 
a corpse or just a plain drunk we never discovered, but the smell, 
ye gods! and the filth on the ground! Will we ever forget it? 
! said to myself: “‘ England is certainly overpopulated.”” It was 
the same along the beach. There was scarcely a spot near the 
‘town where one could sit down in safety. 

But with the fair and foul so constantly mixed, still I want to 


go Home. After thirty years in Canada, I still feel an exile, and 
can echo the Highlander’s lament (though I’ve never been 
there) :— 


“ From the lone sheiling in the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas, 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. B. 





LORD ACTON ON GERMAN BARBARISM. 

(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Anti-German theories of history written since the war may 
be suspect, but this extract from the late Lord Acton’s Lectures 
on the French Revolution is above suspicion. The lectures were 
delivered at Cambridge between 1895 and 1899 and published in 
1910. Writing of Abbé Sieyés (p. 160), he says :— 

“ His philosophy of history consisted in one idea. Barharians 
had come down from Germany on the people of civilised and 
imperial Gaul, and had subjugated and robbed them, and the 
descendants of the invading race were now the feudal nobles, who 
still held power and profit, and continued to oppress the natives. 
This identification of privileged noble with conquering Frank was 
of older date; and in this century it has been made the master-key 
to modern history. When Thierry discovered the secret of our 
rational development in the remarks of Wamba the Witless to 
Gurth, under the Sherwood oaks, he applied to us a formula 
familiar to his countrymen; and Guizot always defined French 
history as a perpetual struggle between hostile nations until the 
eighteenth century made good the wrong that was done in the 
fifth. Right or wrong, the theory of Sieyés was adopted by his 
most learned successors and must not be imputed to ignorance.” 
Such a statement from so high an authority as Lord Acton is 
distinctly interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., L. R. Howme. 

The Press Club, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 1. 





PERISCOPES AND TELESCOPES FOR GUNNERS. 

(To Tae Eprror or tHe “ Specratror.”) 
Sm,—Thanks to the publicity afforded by your valuable paper 
and to the generosity of the subscribers to this Fund (registered 
under the War Charities Act, 1916) I have been able to send a 
very large number of periscopes and telescopes to each of our 
fronts. I enclose the last printed Statement of Account. Not a 
single penny has been absorbed in any expenses other than the 
cost of postages and printing lists of subscribers and balance- 
sheets. In response to my previous appeal published by your 
paper, morey amounting to over £5,500 has been sent to me from 
all parts of the world, but the Fund is now exhausted. The 
instruments that IT have sent out are of high magnifying-power. 
It is necessary to get the very best, and these cost money. Every 
food instrument sent means the saving of many lives. They are, 
of course, constantly being destroyed or damaged, and this inevi- 
table wastage must promptly be made good. I receive an enormous 
number of letters from officers at the front, showing how greatly 
these powerful instruments are appreciated and impressing upon 
me the imperative necessity for a continued supply. Let actual 
letters written to me by officers at the front speak for them- 
selves :— 

A Genera: “ Perfectly invaluable to the forward observing 
officers.” 

A Caprain: “The exact type of imstrument most needed and 
hitherto unobtainable.” . 

An Orricer 1x tHe R.F.A.: “ The size is just suited to our needs 
in the present form of campaign. We have often found it neces- 
sary to observe from all sorts of odd corners, such as crump- 
holes, sapheads, and so on, where it. would have been impossible 
to use the ordinary service telescope without giving ourselves 
away to the enemy. It was on these occasions that we found the 
telescope you sent quite invaluable.” 

The writers of such letters know the need, and it is indeed 
significant that they are not content to bear the burden and heat 
of the day out there, but insist on sending me subscriptions from 
the trenches by way of expressing their appreciation of the good 
work of the Fund, and ef the practical value of the instruments. 
I shall be grateful if your readers will send me donations, however 
small, addressed: Judge Tobin, K.C., ¢/o London City and 
Midland Bank, 36 Castle Street, Liverpool. I will personally 
acknowledge them. I have requested that these valuable glasses 
should, if practicable, be returned to me at the end of the war. 
] hope it may thus prove possible to realize a Fund in aid of 
military charities.—I am, Sir, &c., Avrrep A. Tosry. 





CAPTAIN 
(To THE 


BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
Environ or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 


Sur,—Having seen your note to “ Fiat Justitia’s”’ letter in the 
Spectator of September 8th, I wish to state that all medical reports 
om my husband Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s condition are kept 








strictly private, and are not allowed to be seen even hy his oa 
tions. I with others who have visited him at Broadmoor Asylum 
know him to be—and to have been for some time past—perfectly 
sane and normal. Medical opinion doubtless only corroborates my 
statement.—I am, Sir, &c., Rossiixpa Bowex-Corraunsr, 

105 Festing Grove, Southsea. 

[We think that a plea should be advanced for a formal medical] 
examination, the result to be made public. If the verdict were 
unfavourable, we should have no more to say on the subject. If 
it were favourable, we, for our part, could not rest with Captain 
Celthurst deprived of his liberty while other Irishmen, who 
admittedly committed terrible crimes with no excuse of temporary 
aberration, are at large.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AKBAR’S FORMER BIOGRAPHER. 
[To vue Eprror or tue “ Specrator,’’) 
Sim,—May I assure “A Friend of Many Orientalists” that | 
intended no disrespect to the memory of the late Count vy. Noer? 
My rather difficult task was to write a brief appreciation of a book 
crowded with interesting matter. I had to grasp at any out. 
standing features in Mr. Vincent Smith’s admirable biography, 
and what struck me was that (writing during the present cryel 
war against autocracy) he found his early hero-worship of Akbar 
much diminished by a closer examination of his hero’s character 
and career. For instance, he dwells on the fact that Akbar’ 
Muslim creed became 6o degenerated by the atmosphere of gross 
adulation in which he lived that he exacted divine honours from 
his docile and subservient toadics. Whereas, as your correspon. 
dent is careful to reiterate, the Count v. Noer takes the conyen- 
tional view of Akbar’s gencrosity, toleration, and other public 
and private virtues. Does the statement of that fact “ alter our 
estimate of a dead scholar”? Is it a proof that the war is 
** changing our character ”’? 

Our character, the character of the Anglo-Saxon races, compels 
us to feel a profound dislike and distrust of irresponsible auto- 
cracy. It is this hereditary tradition that has caused us to take 
a leading part in the present war against the autocracies of 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The war has already 
been the indirect means of the downfall of the Russian autocracy, 
with consequences, for the moment, singularly embarrassing to our 
cause. It is no disrespect to the industry and erudition of German 
Indianists and other scholars to reassert the obvious fact that 
they have been as docile supporters of irresponsible autocracy as 
Faizi or Abul Fazl himself. Is there anything offensive or 
ungenerous in stating that fact, or in believing that we are 
fighting for the intellectual and moral emancipation of German 
scholars and men of science? I will admit that the present Kaiser 
has, in his private capacity, many of the amiable qualities of the 
Moghal despot. I will gladly take Mr. Gerard’s word that even 
the Kaiser’s heir is by no means so black as he is painted. On the 
other hand, I doubt if your correspondent seriously wishes us to 
believe that the late Count v. Noer, “‘ born Prince Frederic of 
Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg,” was a scholar of democratic 
sympathies. That he was amiable, a gentleman by birth, educa- 
tion, and temperament, and a disinterested man of letters and 
learning, no one has denied. But let me remind “ A Vriend of 
Many Orientalists” (they were always commoner in Germany 
than here) that we are at war with Germany and autocracy, and 
that that fact, if it does not diminish our respect for the acquire- 
ments and services to humanity of German Orientalists, does 
necessarily remind us that if Abul Fazl was a too complacent 
udmirer of his Imperial master, he lived in the sixteenth eentery 
and was practically a foreigner in Hindu India, whereas the sup- 
porters of German thrones (whether their acquiescence be due to 
patriotic conviction or physical necessity) are our contemporaries, 
and when all is said—if we will clear our minds of cant—are our 
evemies and, we firmly believe, the enemies of their own country.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. 





THE GERMANS IN OLD RUSSIA. 
{To tHe Epitor or tne “ Specraror.’’) 
Sirn,—The following account of earlier German inroads into Russia, 
which I quote from the introductory chapter of The Chronicle of 
Novgorod, 1016-1471 (Camden Third Series, Vol. XXNV.), may 
perhaps interest you (p. 27) :— 

“The relations of Novgorod with the Nemtsy (i.e., foreigners 
of Teutonic race) are among the latest in historical order, on the 
political side—though of respectable antiquity on the mercantile. 
There is no clear reference in the Chronicle to the Teutons of the 
Continent, 2s opposed to the Scandinavians, before the time of 
the third crusade (1188). And, in the next century, the stirring 
events of 1201 and the years following—when the Knights ef the 
Order of Christ, better known as the Brethren or Bearers of the 
Sword, are called in as temporal helpers by Bishop Albert of 
Riga; when historical Riga is founded; and when the Riga Gulf 
lands and country of the old heathen Prussians are conquered by 
these German Crusaders and their colleagues of the Teutonic 
Order or Order of St. Mary—all pass unnoticed in the 
Novgorodskaya Lyetepis. But in 1213 the Novgorod Annals notice 
how ‘ Nemtsy from beyond the sea’ sueccour the eity with corn 
and flour after a terrible famine, when ‘already near its end.’ 
And in 1237 the union of the two German Orders, under the 


Teutonic title, is apparently recorded as a piece of good news. 
from beyond sea to Riga; 


‘In this year the Nemtsy came. . . 
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and all united here. The men of Pleskov sent aid . 

and they went against the godless Litva (Lithuanians). 
But soon the Nemitsy appear among the most dreaded foes of 
Novgorod and Russia. In 1242 the Swedish victory of Alexander 
Nevsky is followed by Alexander’s revenge upon the German Order 
on the iee of Lake Chudskoe—‘ lest they should boast, saying, we 
will humble the Slovan race under us—for is not Pskov taken, 
and are not its chiefs in prison ?* (April 5th, 1242). Much lost 
ground is thus recovered, and Novgorod is saved from German 
dominion, in politics if not in trade. But it is a salvation which 
has to be worked out again and again in the next two centuries. 
Thus in 1268 (after an agreement with the ‘ bishops and godly 
nobles’ of the Teutonic Order, in which these godly men, in the 
Russian view, purposed only deceit) the men of Novgorod fight a 
desperate drawn battle with ‘iron troops’ of Nemtsy on the 
Kegola river, massed at one point im a ‘ great wedge like a forest 
to look at it was as if the whole nation of Nemtsy had 
cume together.” Almost every decade of later Novgorod history 
gives us some notice of conflict, negotiation, treaty, or commerce 
with the Nemtsy, mainly represented by the Teutonic Order and 
the Hanseatic League. But though lands and towns near or within 
Novgorod frontiers are in German occupation throughout this 
period (1200-1450) or great part of it; though the whole Baltic 
coast, from Danzig to the Gulf of Finland, is at one time held by 
the Order; and though such near neighbours as Pskov fall at 
intervals into German grasp—yet the German peril is kept at 
arms’ length, and Novgorod is never beleaguered (far less taken) 
by the Knights, even if her trade passes in great measure under 
Hansa control. And from the German fear Novgorod is finally 
delivered by the union of Poland and Lithuania, and the triumph 
of the new Slav power over the Teutonie Order. The Novgorod 
Annals, which so constantly neglect decisive events of neighbour- 
ing history, do not forget the battle of Tannenberg, which marks 
the ebbing of the German Drang nach Osten, so active and of such 
consequence since the twelfth century—first apparent in the tenth. 
‘This year (1410) on July 15th, King Yagailo and Prince Viloot 
fought with the Prussian Nemtsy, in Prussia and killed 
the Master and the Marshal end the Commanders, and routed the 
whole Nemtsy army.’ 
under Polish or Russian leadership, lasts till the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and a Germanic depression which continues. till the rise 
of Brandenburg-Prussia under the Great Elector.” 


~-I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





THE SENECAS. 
{To rue Evrror or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your reviewer of some recent translations in the Loeb 
series seems, if I understand him aright, to hold unauthorized 
views on the two Senecas. According to him (apparently) there 
was an older Seneca, Nero’s Minister and victim, who wrote the 
Epistulae Morales, and a “ later ’”’ Seneca, who was the author 
of tragedies. The facts are of course well known, and may be 
found in any history of Latin literature. Seneca the elder was 
a rhetorician, who “ flourished ” in the Augustan and Tiberian 
period, and is best known now by certain volumes of controversiae. 
His much more famous son, Nero’s Minister, wrote the Epistulae 
Morales and a number of other things—including the tragedies 
above mentioned.—I am, Sir, &., A. D. G. 

[The reviewer writes :—‘‘ Perhaps I indicated too clearly my 
doubts as to the identity of the Seneca to whom the tragedies 
are ascribed with Seneca the philosopher. Quintilian’s testimony 
in favour of the traditional view, indicated by your correspondent, 
is not altogether conclusive, though it is of course generally 
wcepted. It must be remembered that the Octavia, though 
manifestly later than Seneca the philosopher who figures in it, 
is also traditionally ascribed to ‘Seneca.’ ”’—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator,”’] 
Sin,—Permit me to express my warm appreciation of the service 
you have done in pubhishing in full the speech of Mr. Robert 
Lansing, the American Secretary of State, to the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at New York. I feel that a great deal of good 
would result from a wider distribution of this speech, and I 
would suggest and strongly urge that it be issued in pamphlet 
form. If you can see your way to put this idea into practice, I 
would willingly bear the cost of one hundred copies for distribu- 
tion amongst my friends.—I am, Sir, &e., 


35 Dale Street, Manchester. Geo. C. Haworra. 





ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN HOUSE PROPERTY 
MANAGERS. 
(To rae Epirox or tue ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—Having in view the consideration given to housing matters 
at the present time and the likelihood of their being brought even 
more prominently before the public in the near future, I venture 
to ask you for a small space in your columns for the insertion of 
this letter. The management of houses by trained educated women 
was begun by the late Miss Octavia Hill im 1860, and as a work 
successfully done by women its value is very widely accepted. We 
hope very much that, in the interest of the standard of living and 
health of the working classes, women’s work will be more widely 
used in the future in this connexion. We think it is not generally 
known that an Association of Women House Property Managers 
has been recently formed by women who have been doing this work 


Thus begins a Slavonic Revival which, | 


| 








for many years. There are at present in London alone over six 
thousand families living on properties managed by. members of 
the Association. In management is included the collection of 
rents, the ordering and paying of repairs, the assessment for an:l 
payment of rates and taxes, &c., the careful selection of new 
tenants, the eviction of those proved unsuitable; but every worker 
regards her work not only in its purely business aspect, but is an 
active agent in the establishment of a good understanding between 
landlord and tenant, with a mutual acceptance of responsibilities 
and obligations. The Seeretary of the Association will be glad to 
give any further information about management or training, by 
letter or appointment, at 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—We are, 
Sir, &., L. C. Rawutys, Chairwoman. 

M. K. Moor, Hon. Secretary. 

Women’s Institute, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE. 
[To tue Epiror ov THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Gladstone’s appreciation of the 
Psalms, as mentioned by a correspondent in last Saturday's 
Spectator, perhaps you will allow me to give his (Mr. Gladstone's) 
exact words :— 

“John Bright has told me that he would be content to stake 
upon the Book of Psalms the great question whether there is or 
not a Divine revelation. It was not to him conceiyable how a wo~ 
so widely severed from all the known productioas of antiquity, and 
standing upon a level so much higher, could be accounted for 
except by a special and extraordinary aid.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., G. J. C.-B. 

THE TRAINING OF DISABLED SOLDIERS. 
(To THE Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The wide powers of the Local and Joint War Pensions 
Committees under the last Royal Warrant for pensions of disable! 
soldiers and seamer are not sufficiently known. Under Section 6 
of this Warrant disabled men may receive a course of training 
in a technical institution or otherwise; any charges, “fees, or 
expenses not otherwise provided for may be paid for them; and 
in addition they may receive the maximum ordinary pension of 
27s. 6d. a week or the alternative pension under Section 3, which 
ever is the higher, as well as an amount equal to 5s. per week for 
each week of the period of training, payable at the termination 
of such period. Further, in the case of a man whose training 
necessitates his living away from home, maximum allowances 
may be paid his wife, children, or dependants. According to the 
terms of this Warrant, there is no limitation but the discretion 
of the Committee as to the nature or duration of the training, 
and it is important that it should be appreciated that training is 
not restricted to manual occupations, but includes training at 
any place in any profession, calling, or occupation for which the 
Local War Pensions Committee may decide to recommend any 
applicant. Disabled men are thus placed in a position to take 
up or resume training not only in technical institutes but in the 
Universities and in various professional! schools. 
these institutions usually begin in September or October, appli- 
cation should be made at once to a Local War Pensions Com- 
mittee to authorize training. There is noe need for applicants te 
wait until the publication of the schemes of training, which the 
Local and Joint War Pensions Committees have been instructed 
to draw up and administer by the Ministry of Pensions. By 
taking advantage of the faeilities and machinery provided, thon- 
sands of disabled men may be trained in occupations, old or new, 
which are essential to the nation, the importance of which is only 
beginning to be generally recognized and appreciated; e.g., the 
chemical and allied industries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 University Square, Belfast. 





As courses in 


Marg F. Canna. 





COMFORTS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
(To tHe Eprtror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I should be greatly obliged if you would let it be known 
that I have Alpine and herbaceous plants in large quantities for 
sale this autumn for comforts for sick and wounded in Shropshire 
and Yorkshire hospitals. My selection from 5s. to £10. Would- 
be buyers would greatly oblige if they would give full name, 
address, and station, and state kind of plants desired, and sum 
they are willing to spend. Seeds can also be supplied from 2s. to 
5s. selective of Alpine and herbaceous varieties. I propose te 
execute all orders in the early autumn.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Catuertne Miuyes Gaskeui, Lady of Justice. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





SKATING ON THIN ICE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—In Mrs. Piozzi’s (Mrs. Thrale’s) anecdotes of Dr. Johnson 
she says :— 
“ We had got a little French print among us at Brighthelmstone 
in Nov: 1782, of some people skaiting, with these lines writteu 


; under :— 


‘Sur un mince crystal l’hiver conduit leurs pas, 
Le précipice est sous la glace; 
Telle est de nos plaisirs la légére surface, 
Glissez, mortels, n’appuyes pes.” 
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And I begged translations from everybody. Dr. Johnson gave me 
this :— 
‘O’er ice the rapid skaiter flies, 
With sport above and death below; 
Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 
Thus lightly touch, and quickly go.’ 
Fle was however most exceedingly enraged when he knew that 
in the course of the season I had asked half-a-dozen acquaintance 
to do the same thing and said it was a piece of treachery, and 
done to make everybody else look little when compared to my 
favourite friends the Pepyses, whose translations were unques- 
tionably the best. . . This is the distich given me by Sir 
Lucas * * * * *;— 
‘O’er the ice as o’er pleasure you lightly should glide; 
Both have gulphs which their flattering surfaces hide.’ 
This other more serious one was written by his brother :— 
‘Swift o’er the level how the skaiters slide, 
And skim the glitt’ring surface as they go: 
Thus, o'er life’s specious pleasures lightly glide, 
But pause not, press not on the gulph below.’ 
Dr. Johnson, seeing this last and thinking a moment, repeated :— 
*‘O’er crackling ice, o’er gulphs profound, 
With nimble glide the skaiters play; 
O’er treacherous pleasure’s flow’ry ground 
Thus lightly skim, and haste away.’ ” 
+I am, Sir, &c., M. L. Morpauxt. 
Walton Hall, Warwick. 





BLINDED SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘“ Specraror.’’) 

fi2,—I! want to carry one step farther the endeavour which during 
nearly three years past has been made to brighten and render 
useful the lives of the soldiers and sailors who have been blinded 
in the war. The success of the work at St. Dunstan’s has exceeded 
my most sanguine hopes, and the system of after-care which has 
been organized is carrying on that work with complete satisfaction. 
Now I feel that everything possible should be done to encourage 
the bachelor blinded soldiers to marry and surround themselves 
with children, and also to help those already married with the 
new habies who may come to them. I am thinking not only of the 
joy thus to be brought into their lives, but of the practical help 
of a wife and children to a man who is sightless. And the Empire 
will want the sons and daughters of men like these. 

The Government make a weekly allowance for children born 
before or within nine months of the soldier’s discharge; but there 
is, of course, no allowance for the children born later or for 
these of the men who marry after leaving the Army because of 
their disablement. There is, it seems to me, something infinitely 
pathetic about the idea of these children whom their fathers will 
never see. They will be known only by the sound of their voices 
and by their characters as they develop. Their little faces will 
become familiar by the touch of the hand that caresses them. 
And they will grow up to responsibilities that other children do 
not know. It must often fall to the children of the blind man to 
be the special companion of their father, to wait on him, to guide 
him, to become, in a sense, the guardians of their parent. I feel 
eertain that those whose joy it is to look on the faces of their 
ehildren, to watch them smiles and their play, to see them grow 
up, will be eager to help the men from St. Dunstan's to care for 
the little ones, known to them so strangely, like the children we 
see in our dreams. 

The heroism of the blinded soldier is not a matter of the battle- 
field alone, for to face life joyously and usefully in a world that is 
dark requires an enduring courage. The generous help that has 
eome to me for these men seems to be a message from the public 
that they want them to live the happiest lives possible; we do not 
want the men who have given their sight for us to be hampered 
by difficulties that forethought can remove from their way. To 
rive blind soldiers the assurance that the children who come to 
brighten their lives shall be provided for till they are able to make 
their own way in the world is the object I have at heart. It is 
wonderful for the blinded soldier to have the love and constant 
care of a wife. And in a world of darkness what visions of light 
are called into existence by the laughter of children, the sound of 
their fect, the touch of their hands! 

It is my hope to he able to raise a Fund to provide an allowance 
of 5s. per week until the age of sixteen for each of these children 
who are not cared for by the State. The total required will cer- 
tainly amount to—and may even exceed—£250,000. A sum so large 
ean only be raised by an effort worthy of this cause, which will, I 
am sure, appeal to every one. May I beg the hospitality of your 
eolumns to ask for the support of your readers both for subscrip- 
tions and for help in collecting this Fund ? The object is one 
which will, I am sure, appeal above all to the women of this 
eountry. All requests for information and all donations should be 
sent to meat 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1, 
marked “ Blinded Soldiers’ Children Fund.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arracr Pearson. 


and 








Tur Rev. Owen Lewis writes from ‘“‘ The Caseade Inn,”’ Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., Canada, thanking the unknown friend who sends him 
a copy of the Spectator every week, anc asking us to say that his 
address has been changed to “ Magog, P2.” 





ee 


“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 


Miss Mary-Apair Macponaty’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) haye been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed Many a 
dying soldier.’’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
ond Sons, 98-89 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—¢ copies 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than gix copies 
can be supplied. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 


Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for ccpies of the poem 
entitled “‘Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 1ith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight ang 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should bg 
addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copics can be supplicd post free. Stamps 
er postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders, 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs, Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies, 













“BURY OR BURN.” 


| . ° . ° ‘ 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 


of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, de. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sens, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘“ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Ietter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 











POETRY. 
——. 
IN FRANCE. 
Tne silence of maternal hills 
Is round me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making bills 
And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn I find 
The path is old unto me still. 
The hiils of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will. 


February 3rd, 1917. Francis Lepwipes. 





A FAIRY HUNT. 
Wao would hear the fairy horn 
Calling all the hounds of Finn 
Must be in a lark’s nest born 
When the moon is very thin. 


= I, who have the gift, can hear 


Hounds and horn and tally-ho, 
And the tongue of Bran as clear 
As Christmas bells across the snow. 


Ard beside my secret place 
Hurries by the fairy fox, 

With the moonrise on his face, 
Up and down the mossy rocks. 


Then the music of a horn, 
And the flash of scarlet men— 
Thick as poppies in the corn— 
All across the dusky glen. 


Oh! the mad delight of chase! 
Oh! the shouting and the cheer! 

Many an owl doth leave his place 
In the dusty tree to hear. 


May cr June, 1917. B.E.F. Francis Lepwine8. 
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NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence *’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a@ pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be heli to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘Letters to the Editor,” 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient intercst and importance to warrant! publication. 


BOOKS. 


GOMMECOURT.* 
One of the most heroic, though one of the most disappointing, 
episodes of the first day of the battle of the Somme on July Ist, 
1916, was the attack delivered by troops from General Allenby’s 
Army on Gommecourt. Sir Douglas Haig stated in his despatch 
of December 29th last that this operation on the extreme left or 
northern flank of the battle was ‘‘ a subsidiary attack,” that it 
“ forced its way into the enemy's pesitions, but there met with such 








vigorous opposition that as soon as it was considered that the 
attack hed fulfilled its object our troops were withdrawn.” At 
the timo, of course, we only knew that Gommocourt was an extremely 
strong position, a salient on a hill rising steeply from the Ancre 
Velley, and that our troops by a miracle of bravery got into the 
heart of the place, the Kern Redoubt, but could not hold it. The 
Commander-in-Chicf’s statement put a somewhat different com- 
plexion on the matter, in suggesting that the attack was a demon- 
stration, perhaps even a “ forlorn hope ” in the old military sense 
ot a term familiar in the Peninsular sieges, rather than a resolute 
effort to take the position at all costs. It is highly interesting to 
find in the new issue of the Royal United Service Institution’s 
Journal the German official account of Gominecourt, in the shape of 
the ‘‘ War Diary” of the 55th Prussian Reserve Infantry Regiment 
of the 2nd Guard Reserve Division, for the eight days from June 24th 
to July Ist, 1916, with the remarks of the divisional commander, 
Freiherr von Siisskind, and several trench-maps illustrating the 
effect of our bombardment and the course of the attack. We are 
not told how this document was obtained, but it was obviously not 
intended for Allied eyes, as it does justice, on the whole, to the skill 


and courage of the attackers and reveals the enemy's sense of keen 
telief at having been able to hold Gommecourt. 

The diary begins with notes on the intense bombardment which 
began on June 24th and continued till the morning of the battle. 
‘The enemy expected an attack on June 27th, but on June 30th 
began to have doubts as to the imminence of danger. Our guns 
and trench-mortars played havoc with the enemy's trenches, 
but did not cause many casualties. The men of the 55th 
must have kept very close in their dug-outs all the week, for they 
only lost six killed and forty-four wounded. The trench-map marking 
in red the trenches that were wholly or partly destroyed does 
credit to our artillery. Kern Redoubt was knocked to pieces, 
only one dug-out remaining habitable; the northern sector of 
the defences, opposite Fonquevillers, was shattered as far back 
as tho third line, and the most southerly sector, north-east of 
Hebuterne, had “ all trenches and wire completely open to assault.” 
The hurricane fire of July Ist swept away all the wire, fifty metres 
wide, along the southern sector, and the ‘“‘ heavies ’’ wrecked the 
dug-outs twenty feet below the surface. When the attack began 
on them, at 8.30 a.m., the enemy in the northern sector offered 
a strenuous resistance in the trenches that still remained practicable, 
and our men did not, according to the diary, effect a lodgment 
in the front line. But in the southern sector, the final bombardment 
cleared the enemy out of their front trenches, especielly by accurate 
enfilade fire from the north, and our troops by 7.30 a.m. had overrun 
two sectors and ‘‘ pushed forward between Siid Trench and Roth 
Trench beyond Gommecourt Cometery as far as the beginning 
of the Ist Guard line and the Kern Redoubt.”” Two enemy platoons 
wero cut off in their dug-outs by the rapid advanee, end thirty-six 
of these were afterwards recerded as missing. Our men dug 
themselves in a hundred yards from the Kern Redoubt, brought 
up two machine-guns, and “ offered a strenuous resistance.” The 
enemy brought up their third battalion, which was in reserve, 
and called on the 170th Regiment in the adjacent sector for help; 


but not until 10.45 p.m., “ after a hard struggle,” did they succeed | 


in recovering their lost trenches, from which General Allenby 
had withdrawn his men. ‘“‘ It must be acknowledged,” says the 
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diary, ‘‘ that the equipment cand preparation of the English attack | 


were magnificent. The assculting troops were amply provided 
with numerous machine-guns, Lewis guns, trench-mortars, and 
storming ladders. The officers were provided with excellent 
maps which showed every German trench systematically named 
and gave every detail of our positions. The sketches had been 


° | 
brought up to date with all our latest work, and the sectors of | 


attack were shown on a very large scale.’’ Again, “ the infantry 
assault was perceived only when the enfilade fire on the trench 
was lifted beyond the parados, and simultaneously the English 
bombers appeared on the parapet.” The diary states that the 
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enemy captured 16 officers and 251 men, but two-thirds of these 
secom to have been wounded, as a note to the medical report refers 
to 157 English wounded who were treated at Courcelles. The 
55th Regiment, with a total strength of about 2,000 in its twelve 
companies and @ pioneer company, had 397 casualties in the course 
of the day, and the reinforcing troops lost 194 men besides, 
‘“Though our losses aro regrettable,”’ the diary notes, “ they must 
he regarded as small when one considers the severity of the fighting.”’ 
The enemy, of course, had every advantage of position, and could 
stay in his dug-outs on the hilltop till the last moment, while our 
men had to climb up under heavy fire from batteries which 
commanded every foot of the ascent. 

The experience gained on the Somme, and put to the test at Vimy, 
at Messines, at Hill 70, and elsewhere, has, of course, shown 
up the tactical faults that accounted for this check at Gommecourt. 
One was, doubtless, the choice of too narrow a front, for only the 
atteck on the southern sector, about half-a-milo in width, was 
pressed home. Another was the incompleteness of our barrage fire. 
General von Siisskind in his critical notes remarked tlat “ tho 
replenishment of ammunition and grenades took place, even on 
July Ist, without interruption ” :— 

“Taking advantage of the fact that during the morning the 

enemy's batteries paid little attention to the ground in the rear, 
the replenishment of ammunition was begun as early as 10.30 a.m., 
and in spite of being in full view, was carried out without casualties 
and in accordance with the prearranged plan. Not one of tho 
batteries of all the different calibres ran the least danger of 
exhausting its ammunition supply.” 
That in itself goes far to explain why we did not take Gommecourt. 
At Vimy and Messines the enemy batteries were smothered by our 
heavy, sustained, and accurate gunfire and could not support their 
infantry, but at Gommecourt our gunners had not yet developed 
their counter-battery work to such a pitch of excellence. Tho 
enemy commander testified to the fact that our acroplanes * had 
a most disturbing effect during the preparatory period as well as 
during the actual attack,” and described how they directed or 
warned the attacking troops and ‘in one case attacked with 
fiéchettes the reserves coming up from tho fourth line trench.” 
Nowadays our airmen are far more numerous and make a practico 
of using their machine-guns, which are much more effective than 
darts. In fact, the art of war has developed so rapidly since the 
battle of the Somme began that the tactical references in this 
detailed account of Gomimecourt from the enemy’s side already 
seem antiquated. The splinter-proof concrete sentry-posts which 
the commander suggosted in his report are the “ pill-boxes ’’ now 
commonly used by the enemy in Flanders, and the dug-outs joined 
by underground galleries that he recommended have since given 
the Allies trouble, especially at Thiépval and on the Aisne front. 
But the German regimental diary is none the less worth studying, 
as an undesigned tribute to Genoral Allenby’s brave men, who, 
with a little more luck and a little more support, would have done 
es well as Generel Rawlinson’s men further south at Montauban, 
on that terrible First of July. 





‘“TOM KETTLE.’ 

Upon the roll of Irishmen, Roman Catholic and Nationalist 
and sworn enemios of ‘‘ England,’’ who have leid down their lives 
in the fight for civilization against the Prussian barbarians, stand 
forth the names of William Redmond and Thomas Kettle. They would 
have repelled with ficree wrath the suggestion that they were 
braver or more deveted to the cause of Ireland and of ell small 
nations than those brothers of theirs in death whose names shine 
less gloriously. They were better known, that is all, and had the 
wider opportunities of conspicuously setting forth in life and in 
death the faith that was in them. 

Thomas M. Kettle—known elways as “‘ Tom Kottle,”’ and loved 
by political cnemies no less than by political friends—waes aged 
thirty-four when the war broke out. He was educated as e lawyer, 
and was called to the Irish Ber in 1905, but he can scercely be 
said to have practised. He was a brilliant writer and speaker, 
end his own tastes took him into the House of Commons es a 
Nationalist Member in 1906. Three years letor he became Professor 
of National Economics in the National University of Ireland, and 
in 1910 gave up his seat in Parliament because he could not combine 
the duties of a Professor and M.P. Leeturing and literature then 
claimed him, and when one reads the scatterod chapters, unequal 
though they- are, which have been collected into this book, hts 
gifts eas a writer of pure end living English stand out un- 
chellengeable. He had a cunning gift of phrase, both in speaking 
and writing, with which he could command toars or laughter. 
He was a linguist and a traveller; he knew Belgium and France and 
Germany and Russia as he knew Ireland. But his loves, his twin- 
loves, were France and Ireland. We deliberately put France 


| first, since the influence of France upon his mind and upon his 


style is conspicuous in all his work. ‘‘ My only counsel to Ireland 
is,’ he wrote, “ that to become deeply Irish she must become 
European.” Kettle was a Eurepean first and an Irishman next. He 


* Report on the Defence of Gommecaurt on July the 1st, 1916. Journal of the United * The Ways of War. By Professor T. M° Kett'e, Lieut. 2nd Dublin Fusiliers, 
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fith a Memoir by his Wife. London: Corstable and Co. [78. 6d. net.J 
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fought upon tho side of Great Britain in the war because she was the 
champion of Justice in Europe. “ Let this war go forward," he 
wrote in the Daily News during those first two months which he 
spent in stricken Belgium, “on its own merits and its own strong 
justice. After the war of the peoples let us have the people’s 
peace. Let us drop statecraft and return to the Ten Command- 
ments—neow that we have got such a good bit of the way back.” 
He was in Belgium when war broke out, and this intimate contact 
with Berbarism at war with a peaceful, unoffending people burnt 
ineradicable impressions upon his brain. Those impressions are 
set out in the letters ‘“‘ Under the Heel of the Hun "’ which form 
part of this book, and their spirit may be grasped from one early 
passage : “ It is impossible not to be with Belgium in this struggle, 
it is impossible any longer to be passive. Germany has thrown 
down a well-considered challenge to all the forces of our civilization. 
War is hell, but it is only a hell of suffering, not of dishonour, and 
through it over its flaming coals Justice must walk, were it on 
bare feet.” 

In November, 1914, he joined what he called the “ Army of 
Freedom.”’ He became a Second Lieutenant in the Dublin Fusiliers, 
and he fell at Ginchy on September 8th, 1916, during the Somme 
advance. He hated war, yet, like so many others who hate war 
with all their hearts and souls, he went through with it as the most 
gallant of soldiers. He did not want to die—in his own words, 
“the sacrifice is over-great ''—but he was content. In his last 
lotter, written to his brother upon the day of his death, he said :— 

“Tam calm and happy but desperately anxious to live. . . . The 
big guns are coughing aud smacking their shells, which sound for 
all the world like overhead express trains, at anything from 10 to 

100 per minute in this sector ; the men are grubbing and an odd 
one is writing home. Somewhere the Choosers of the Slain are 
touching, as in our Norse story they used to touch, with invisible 
wands those who are about to die.” 

And as Kettle was writing this last letter the Choosers of the Slain 
with thoir invisible wands were at that moment touching him. 

How well Kettle knew and loved France may be learned 
from the chapter ‘“ The New France "’ written before the war, and 
that glowing tribute to the “ Soldier-Priests ” of the now France 
composed much later. We regard the “ Soldier-Priests,’’ exag- 
gerated though it may be by Kettle’s ardent Roman Catholicism, 
as the finest chapter in this book. Much of it consists of quotations 
from books and letters showing how these fighting priests of la 

nouvelle France have by their devoted example of religion in action 
brought beck religion to France. He quotes a writer in the Journal 
de Genéve, an organ of Swiss Protestantism :— 

* Observe that there is not @ list of those who have fallon in the 
field of honour, or who are cited in the Order of the Day of the 
Army, in which you wiil not find priests. Such a one carried a flag 
into action; another, recommended for the Logion of Honour, 
was killed on that very day ; a third, seeing his company waver— 
he was a Lieutenant—-leaped to their head shouting : * I am a priest, 
[ do not fear death! Forward!’ He recovered the position but fell 
riddled with bullets. Or we read such stories as this: After the 
battle, among the wounded and agonizing, a soldier not so badly 
wounded as the rost, dragged himself to an erect position and 
cried out to the dying : ‘1am a priest. Receive absolution.’ And 
he blessed them with his mutilated hand.” 

As chaplains and as stretcher-bearers and as fighters these soldier- 
priests of the new France have died gloriously for thoir faith. 

And as wore the priests, so were the nuns. Kettle tells how 
Sister Julie, nurse at tho field hospital of Gerbéviller, was decorated 
with the cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and formally 
saluted by a squadron of Chasseurs. The story of the salute is a 
beautiful one, which we must quote. The Captain of Chasseurs 
halts before the hospital and asks to see Sister Julie :— 

*** Sister, will you do us a favour? Permit me to parade my 
soldiers before you.’ Prevailing with difficulty over her modesty, 
the Captain has his way. Turning to his squadron he orders the 
* Portez Lance.’ ‘ Comrades, you remember when we checked 
the Germans here on Au 25th. We saw in this direction huge 
flames arising up into the hoavens. You see what these flames 
meant, . . Well, in the middle of this evacuated village, 
under the shells and bullets, even after the retreat of our heroic 
infantry who—one against ten—had held the bridge so long, a 
woman remained here at the post of charity attending to the wounded, 
lavishing her care on all. It was Sister Julie. © President of 
the ublic has hung on her breast the Cross of the brave. Salute 
it!’ So, with swords and lancea at the salute, the squadron swept 
on to battle.” 

Read this book that you may receive comfort and confidence 
from the unquenchable spirit of the new Franee. Read the Memoir, 
written simply and movingly by Kettle’s widow, that you may 
come to love the man for what he was and the country which 


begat him. 





THE GERMAN SPY IN AMERICA,* 
Tue facts relating to the activities of German spies in America 
were obtained by Mr. Price Jones as a reporter on the New York 
Sun, when he devoted a year to no other work. ‘“ They were 
derived by a painstaking investigation, and where flat statements 


* The German Spy in America. By John Price Jones. London: Hutchinson and 
Co tbe. net.) . 
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are made they are based on knowledge obtained by the author from 
various authorities and from the examination of documents some 
of which have never beon published.”” Espionage, in that it ix 
practised by all Governments, is in one sense legal ; and in regard 
to this more legitimate side of Germany's spy system Mr. Prico 
Jones gives many striking facts, revealing that “ of all the soecrot, 
service systems, the German is the most elaborate and machine. 
like.” Germany, however, was not satisfied to restrict hor 
agents to the legal side. Her Secret Service was organize 
not merely to gather information, but to trample upon the laws 
of the United States, in order to hinder any project of the Entent- 
Allies. The headyuarters of the system were in New York, and 
on the outbreak of war ‘“‘ there were practically, outside of tho 
Chief Spy, throe important executives in this country, supervising 
respectively the commercial, military, and naval lines of informa 
tion and activity.” 

Controlling the commercial executive was Dr. Heinrich F. Albert, 
Privy Councillor to the German Embassy in America and Fiscal! 
Agent of the German Empire. The Military Agent was the now 
notorious Captain Franz von Papen, the Attaché of the German 
Embassy. The naval expert was Captain Karl Boy-Ed. Mr. 
Price Jones deals with each of these agents and his special activitios 
separately, and of each of them also he gives a short biography 
and draws a vivid little pen-picture. Upon Dr. Albert, as Com 
mercial Agent, “‘ fell the task of spending between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 dollars a week for the German Governmont in the purchas» 
of supplies and in propaganda. . . . He was the channol throug): 
whom money flowed from the Imperial Exchequer—unwittingly 
it may have been on his part—to mon who, in the interest of Ger 
many, have violated Amorican laws.’’ While on the question of 
finance Mr. Price Jones gives us an insight into how Germans in 
America used the Stock Market :— 

‘** When it appeared that the Kaiser would not yield to demand: 
made by the President, the prices of stocks went down and Germans 
bought stocks cheaply. After they loaded up a liberal supply. 
word would come that Germany was yielding and the stock marke! 
would become buoyant, thus allowing the German group to sell 
hundreds of thousands of shares on a substantial profit. There 
is absolutely no doubt that as a result of every crisis the German Govern 
ment realized millions of dollars in the market.” 








Dr. Albert was associated with Captain von Papen and Captain 
Boy-Ed in plots for the prevention of the shipment of war supplics 
to the Allies, He aimed at arousing sentiment in America against 
the export of arms and ammunition, and a letter from one of his 
agents states that the co-operation of a United States Senator, a 
Congressman, and other Americans had besn obtained in the 
project. To Dr. Albert was also given the task of “ working” the 
Press in favour of Germany. In a sense, most of Dr. Albert's 
work may be said to have been of the legitimate order, for ~ 
participation in any illegal or criminal acts has boen charged 
against him,’ and he might have remained under cover had it 
not been for the activity of American Secret Service agents, and 
for a certain little fact which proves that even a German Fiscal 
Agent has his weak moments. Dr. Albert fell asleep one cay 
when in an Elevated train, and his dossier, containing a mass of 
wonderfully illuminating documents, was taken by detectives ! 


no 


When Captain von Papen was recalled the State Departmont 
stated that it was because of his “ improper activities in military 
and naval affairs ’’ :— 

“A brief summary of Captain von Papen’s activities shows 
that he violated the courtesies extended to him as a diplomati- 
agent in secretly sending code messages by couriers; that he 
handed out money for fraudulent passports; that he schemeci 
in military enterprises against Canada; that he plotted with 
Ambassador Dumba to start strikes in American factories; that 
he plotted in connection with other criminal activities in this 
country, such as blowing up factories; that he was a promotor of 
seditious enterprises ; and that he and his associates schemed tv 
start war between the United States and Mexico.” 


In addition to seditious activities in Canada and Mexico, “ one of 
the enterprises which Captain von Papen, acting under orders from 
Berlin, supervised in the United States was a revolt against British 
rule in India.’’ ‘*‘ There has been for years a sort of understanding. 
between pro-German Irish and certain members of an American 
society interested in India. In this organization, prior to the war, 
were men who were plotting a revolution in India, who were in 
touch with German agents and who received German money.” 
We all know of Germany’s activities in Ireland. ‘“ German funds 
were poured into Irish hands in America. . . . Plans also were worked 
out with the aid of Germans in America to ship arms and supplies 
to the Irish rebels.” Further, there also have been vague reports 
of dramatio schemes in America to arm the Arabs im Northern 
Africa and start an uprising against British rule. There have been 
signs of dramatic plottings to stir up trouble in Afghanistan and 
in Egypt. It is a fact that various attempts have been made to 
ship rifles and cartridges from the United States to South Amoriea, 
and then from South America to Africa. Some of these have proved 
successful. In other cases the shipments have been stopped.”’ 

Part of the work of Captain Karl Boy-Ed, half Turkish, half 





German, and one of Admiral von Tirpitz’s most brilliant young men, 
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was to supervise the provisioning of German raiders in the Atlantic 
and Pacific. One device—which seems to. us strikingly lacking 
in Teutonic subtlety—employed in San Francisco Bay to outwit 
the Government officers watching for violations of the neutrality 
laws was to fill a ship with coal, and then announce that she would 
be used for an expedition on the high seas to take cinema pictures 
of a stirring sea drama! Captain Boy-Ed was also associated with 
Captain von Papen in the forgery of passports and in fomenting 
war in Mexico, and for his many services he received from the 
Kaiser on returning home “ the decoration of the Order of the 
Red Eagle, third class, with sword.” For “ those services,” says 
Mr. Price Jones, he would undoubtedly, “ except for the immunity 
granted him as a member of a diplomat’s official family, be facing 
prison in the United States with Dr. Karl Buenz and other officials 
of the Kaiser's own steamship line’’ —the Hamburg-Ameriea. 

But above and beyond all the revelations of German intrigue 
and scheming, legal and illegal, stands the tragic story of the 
‘ Lusitania.” The German Admiralty arguod that to sink the 
‘ Lusitania’ “ was to lower England’s prestige and to hoist the 
Black Eagle of the Hohenzollerns above the Union Jack ” :— 

“ Her destruction, they fondly hoped, would strike terror to the 

hearts of the British, for it would prove the inability of the English 
navy to protect her merchantmen. It would prove to the world 
that von Tirpitz was on a fair way of carrying out his threat to 
isolate the British Isles and starve the British people into sub- 
mission to Germany. It would be a last warning to neutrals to 
keep off the Allies’ merchantmen and would help stop the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to the Allies from America. It would— 
as a certain royal personage boasted—shake the world’s founda- 
tions. 
The destruction of the ship was therefore decided upon, and tho 
whole scheme was developed and executed in America under orders 
from Berlin. Spies had made numerous trips in her, studied her 
course, her convoy through the danger zone, and the precautions 
taken against a submarine attack. Their reports showed that it 
was practically impossible to have the ‘ U ’-boats stationed along 
every half-mile of the British coast. The simplest plan therefore 
was to send the ‘ Lusitania’ on a course where the ‘ U ’-boats 
would be in waiting and could torpedo her. Berlin, according 
to Mr. Price Jones, counting almost to the hour when the ship 
would near the British Isles, prepared false instructions, 
which were sent to New York and put into British code. When 
Captain Turner wired home for directions, the reply of the 
British Admiralty was taken by the German wircless operators and 
the false message substituted. This false message directed him 
to proceed to a point ten miles south of Old Head of Kinsale, 
The true message would have sent him to a point some seventy or 
eighty miles south of Old Head of Kinsale. There he would have 
met his convoy. The whole business of substituting the messages 
was earried out at Sayville, Long Island, and was therefore in 
direet violation of neutrality laws. Mr. Jones refers to the tre- 
mendous effect of the crime in America. ‘ Before the horrors of 
this war optimistic Americans firmly believed the world was a 
civilized place. It was only after the destruction of the ‘ Lusitania ’ 
that many neutral Americans could credit the atrocity stories 
of Belgium.” 

Colonel Roosevelt in a letter to Mr. Jones, published as an Intro- 
duction, writes of the book: ‘I wish to say, with all emphasis and 
hoartiness, that you are doing this country a great service in pub- 
lishing it. Our people need to know certain of tho facts that you 
sot forth.’ Not only to Americans, however, but to all the 
belligerent countries, and above all to neutrals, will Mr. Price 
be warning them how the Kaiser 














Jones's book of service in 


makes war. 





WHAT IS QUAKERISM ?* 
THE doctrine of the Inner Light is, as every one knows, the keynote 
of Quakerism. Scoffers take this to mean that every man should 
do what is right in his own eyes and nothing more. The Society 
of Friends teaches nothing of the kind. The followers of George 
Fox were—as they believe—sent “‘ forth to preach this everlasting 
gospel unto all: Christ nigh to all, the light in all, the seed sown 
in the hearts of all, that men may come and apply their minds to 
it.” Such a view opens the door obviously to heterodoxy. The 
perfection of the character of Christ as perceived by the Inner 
Light—even those who have no conscious belief in Him are not 
without it. All through the ages there have been Christians who 
maintained this doctrine, which George Fox did not invent but 
emphasize. ‘‘ Jesus,’ wrote Origen in the third century, ‘ though 
He has only now for worthy reasons fulfilled the Divine plan of 
His incarnation, has at all times been doing good to the human 
race, For no noble deed among men has ever been done without 
the Divine Logos visiting the souls of [men].’”’ In matters of 
Church government Quakers are not unlike other Free Churches, 
and who in these days cares much for ecclesiastical politics 2? In 
worship, however, they differ from all the Churches, maintaining 
the necessity of much silence, and are ‘‘ content to be listeners rather 
than speakers,’ and leaving “space for God to speak.” The 


* What is Quakerism ? By UdwardGrubb. London :. Headley Bros, [2s. 6d. net.) 
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extent to which Quakers reject the doetrine ef Saeraments, their 
objection to oaths, their splendid traditions of patience and philan- 
thropy, are clearly set forth in the book before us, together with 
their views upon the vexed question ef Christianity and war. We 
would venture to say that nine out of ten of those who pour ridicule 
upon the Society would cease to do so if they read Mr. Grubb’s 
book. We do not mean that they will be persuaded to agree with 
the sect, but that they will be constrained to respect it. 





A STUDENT UNDER FIRE.* 

Mr. Bernarp Prt, assistant-master at the Coopers’ Company’s 
School, and well known for his lectures on English literature at 
the Working Men’s College, joined the Border Regiment as an officer 
in April, 1915, obtained the command of a battery in February, 
1916, and was killed on Apri] 30th of the same year while on observa- 
tion duty. A selection of his letters and other writings has been 
published as a memorial volume and shou'd appeal to many 
readers. The essays, dealing mainly with literary subjects, are in- 
stinet with scholarship, and many of the poems have a considerable 
amount of charm. Of special note among the last are ‘“‘ February 
in the Firing Line” and‘ The Wood of S——.” The letters, which 
reveal an attractive personality, are particularly interesting as 
showing yet once again the student and man of letters in the 
firing-line. In March, 1916, Mr. Pitt wrote to a College friend as 
follows :— 


“ How is the College doing in these hard times? It hardly 
seems credible that it still exists, with so many of its tutors and 
students away; and yet, I so often feel that the reality is Educa- 
tion and Fraternity, while all this horror ef war is a transient 
appearance of the impossible. Such a glance info the chaos that 
man can make, unless love is his guiding principle, is indeed a terri- 
fying experience. I am now in a hilly wooded region, like the skirts 
of the Kentish Downs, with copses full of anemones and delicate 
periwinkles, and the sapling hazels and willows tasselled and 
downy with catkins and buds. A mile away is a village, shattered 
and wasted, and beyond that a sight more shocking than the ruin 
of human work, a ghastly wood where the broken trunks and 
splintered branches take on weird and diabolical forms. It is the 
Bois de 8 The ground round about is poisoned with human 
relics, limbs and bundles of clothes filled with rotten flesh, and 
even those poor remains of men which pious hands have buried 
are daily disinterrod by plunging shells. S- itself is merely 
a heap of bricks and stones, and it reeks to heaven of mortality. 
Do you wonder that, reading Wordsworth this afternoon in a 
clearing of the unpolluted woodlands, and marking the lovely 
faded colours on the wings of hibernated butterflies, and their 
soft motions, I felt a disgust, even to sickness, of the appalling 
wickedness of war? Sometimes one has groat need of a strength 
which is not in one’s own power to use, but is a grace of God. 
I have so far escaped injury, and have scen very heavy fighting 
in different parts of our line. I was recommended for the Military 
Cross, but my usual bad luck intervened to relegate mo to 
‘mentioned in despatches’ only. Now I am in command of a 
Trench Mortar Battery, and I find the work as interesting as any 
war-makingcan be. You know wealllong for the war toend, whether 
by peace, or by that furious slaughter which must lead to peace.” 


But Mr. Pitt was not alone in his enjoymont of the poets, for he 
tells us in an entertaining letter, written only a few days before 
his death, that at the C.O.’s birthday party he recited Keate’s 
* Ode to a Nightingale,” and was even urged to read some of his 
own verses. 








FICTION. 


UNFINISHED STORIES BY HENRY JAMES.T 

Ir is tantalizing to be presented with two unfinished stories by 
the late Henry James, neither of which is carried far enough to 
show how the author would have worked out the main situation. 
Yet as literary curiosities the two volumes are interesting, for 
the fragments of the stories are followed by the informal and 
argumentative notes which he used to dictate in order to make 
things clear to his own mind before setting to work on a new book. 
Henry James's faithful readers know well enough from his later 
novels how subtle were the workings of his literary consciousness, 
but his notes, especially those on the extremely diflicult and obsoure 
problem which he attacked in The Sense of the Past, surpass in 
subtlety even The Golden Bowl. It is not surprising that aa he 
gradually devoted himself to the study of psychological questions 
for which the ordinary resources of the English language are 
inadequate, he should have developed the highly involved style 
which renders his last books repellent to many who have a sineere 
liking for his earlier and simpler work, like The American. These 
sceptics would find many an apt quotation for their purpose in 
The Ivory Tower, such as this :— 

“He had much less remembered the actual than forecast the 
inevitable, and the huge involved necessity of its all showing as 
he found it seemed fairly to shout in his ear. He had brought 
with him a fine intention, one of the finest of which he was capable, 
and wasn’t it, he put to himself, already working ? Wasn’t he 











* Eseays, Poems, and Letters of Bernard Pitt. London: Francis Edwards, 834 
High Street, Marylebone. [2s. 6d. net.] 

+ The Ivory Tower. The Sense of the Past. By Henry James. London: W. 
Collins, Sons, and Co. (68. net each.) 
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gathering: in a porfect bloom of freshness the fruit of his design 
rather to welcome the impression to extravagance, if neod be, than 
to undervalue it by the breadth of a hair? Inexpert he couldn't 
help being, but too estranged to melt again at whatever touch 
might make him, that he'd be hanged if he couldn't help since 
what was the great thing again but to hold up one’s face to any 
drizzle of light ?”’ 
Yet it is worth while to persevere with Honry Jamos's tortuous 
sentences, clinched so often with a touch of slang as if the 
literary language had in tho end failed him, for thoy build 
up, little by little, strange modern characters such a3 ono 
does not find elsewhere in fiction—portraits, one might say, 
as Pater said of the “ Monna Lisa,” “ into which the soul with 
all its maladies has passed.” It cannot be said that either of 
these two unfinished stories will add materially to the author's 
fame. Denis Duval seemed to promise a greater Thackeray than 
Esmond had revealed; Stevenson was inspired as never before 
in his unfinished Weir of Hermiston; but Honry Jamos, a mach 
older man, had no such reserves of strength to draw upon. All 
that we need say is that The Ivory Tower is, as it stands, an interesting 
study of rich America, in the author's later manner, and that The 
Sense of the Past would probably have been a failure unless it had 
beon redeemed by miraculously adroit handling at tho close. 

The Ivory Tower concerns Gray Graham,a young man of modest 
means who has spent most of his life in Europe, and who is sum- 
moned home, at the intervention of his friond Rosanna Gaw, to bo 
reconciled to a wealthy uncle lying on his death-bed at Newport. 
The uncle had been old Gaw's partner, but they had quarrelled long 
ago. Gaw himself was desperately ill, but was resolved to outlive 
his enemy out of curiosity to know how much his estate would be 
worth. Gaw, unhappily for himself, was also curious to soo Graham, 
and was so much upset by Graham's cheerful announcemont of his 
uncle's probable recovery that he collapsed and diod from hoart 
failure, a fow hours before his ex-partner. 
Gaw, who said nothing and did nothing but sit in a rocking-chair 
and meditate on figures, is a grotesque creation in Mr, James's 
most whimsical vein. Thero is humour, too, in the delight 
of Graham's uncle at finding the young man entirely unlike his old 
associates in Wall Stroet and profoundly ignorant of finance and 
commerce ; theese negative merits seem, in the old man's mind, to 
mark out Graham es tho right person to inherit his fortune. 
Graham's bewildermont at finding himself a rich man in tho 
woll-known resort of Amorican millionaires is rather comical 
at first, but is allowed to become tedious. His old acquaintance 
Horton, whom he calis in as adviser, and who, we gather from the 
author's note, was afterwards to cheat him, is not a very crodible 
type of the young man who aims both at commercial and at social 
triumphs. Rosanna, the plain, amiable younz woman who is the 
maker of Graham's fortunes, is el@horately portrayed, and yet 
remains elusive. We prefer the minor charactors, like the 
dashing society leader, Mrs. Bradham; or the highly competent 
and capable nurse, Miss Mumby, who had travelled everywhere 
and had a very poor opinion of any country but her own; or Mr. 
Crick, the family lawyer, ‘* who insisted on having no more personal 
identity than the omnibus conductor stopping before you but just 
Jong enough to bite into a piece of pasteboard with a pair of small 
steel jaws,”’ and who “ was of such a common commonness as he 
had never up to now seen so efficiently ombodied, so completely 
organised, so securely and protectedly active.’’ Tho fragment ends 
before the plot has begun to develop, but it abounds in these witty 
touches. 

The Sense of the Past is a far more ambitious effort in the fantastic, 
and at the outset is more lucid and vivacious in style, as if the author 
were keenly interested in the new theme. Ralph Pendrel, a young 
New-Yorker of studious habits, has written an Essay in Aid of the 
Reading of History. ‘This little book partly ceuses the handsome 
widow whom he admires to reject him, but it also induces a childless 
kinsman in London, whom he has never seen, to boqueath to Pendrel 
the old family home in ‘‘ Mansfield Square,"’ of which, he feels sure, 
the American will be a fitting custodian. Ralph, wandering about 
the house in the twilight, sees, or thinks he sees, a mysterious 
portrait of a young man come to life, with features like his own, 
and imagines that he cxchanges personalities with this American 
ancestor of the year 1820. Thore is high comedy in Ralph's hasten- 
ing to call on his Ambassador, to inform him of the transference of 
identity—a statement which the Ambessador receives with superb 
gravity, before accompanying Ralph to the door of the house in 
** Mansfield Square.’’ When Ralph re-enters, he steps back into 
the family circle of 1820, but with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the circumstances in which his double had been placed. Again 
end again he secms on the point of betraying that he is in reality 
the young man of throe generations later, and yet his sense of the 
past is so acute that he passes muster. He is welcomed with 
rapture by the elder girl to whom he seems to be engaged, but he 
has difficulties with the brother, and he is finding later that the 
younger girl is his true affinity, when the story breaks off. We can 
gather from the notes how Henry James wanted to complete it, 
but as the transition from 1910 to 1820 is not very satisfactorily 
contrived, we quostion whether the bringiag back of the horo to 
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his own time could have been an artistic success. The pages 
describing the romantic youth roaming about the Pendrels’ mansion 
and drinking in the memories which tho old furniture and the old 
family portraits evoked, are the most notable in a disappointing 
book. 





The House in Marylebone. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Duckworth 
and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—The first ten chapters of Mrs. Clifford's new 
book have so little to do with the rest of the novel that they migut 
quite well have been published as a separate short story. Geralding 
Lawton, the heroine of this first study, makes no further appear. 
ance except as an entirely subsidiary character ; and the account 
of the Girls’ Lodging Houss in Maryle»one, in which a little com. 
munity of workers live, is complete without her, for Geraldine wa; 
never a tenant of No. 10 Wedderburn Place. The remaining 
fifty-five chapters contained in the volum» are a series of studies 
of various working girls, who believe themselves to be modern 
young ladies making careers, but who end almost as inovitably in 
marriage as if they had been born in the year 1850. As a proof 
that human nature is always the same, com'ined with the study 
of the consequences arising from the surplus population of women, 
The House in Marylebone is interesting reading. 


READABLE Nove ts.—King of the Khyber Rifles. By Talbot 
Mundy. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—A story of the North-West 
Frontier in the first months of the war. ‘The hero is a Secret 
Service man, and the heroine an Eastern lady possessed of extra- 
ordinary powers and of astonishing beauty.——-One Woman's Hero. 
By Sybil Campbell Lethbridge. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)—This 
story, which, according to the publishers, was written with the object 
of strengthening and comforting the boreaved, will really bo likely 
to have the opposite effect. The tragedy foreseen by the reader 
at the beginning of the book is anything but cheering reading. —— 
Goneto Earth. By Mary Webb. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—Astory 
of som» very extraordinary people who live in South Wales, the 
heroine, who is half a gypsy, being only semi-civilized. The book is 
notable for tho author's success in conveying to her readers the 
impression of free open-air life in very wild country.——The Safety 
Candle. By E.8.Stovens. (CassollandCo. 63. net.) —The chief part 
of the story passes in Sicily, and though the book is rather disagree- 
able, the background is exceedingly picturesque. The two heroines 
are well contrasted, Lut it is difficult for the reader to have much 
sympathy with either of them. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—_——o—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The August numer of The New East, tho now magazine so ably 
edited by Mr. Robertson-Scott (Tokyo: 12 Ichiboi-Cho Nichoms, 
Azabu; Londoa: 36 Southampton Street, Strand), which has 
just reached this country, is a3 god a3 its protecessors. All those 
who care for and are interestod in things Japanese and in the 
problems of the Empire of the Far East will be delighted with the 
charm end variety of its contents. On the present occasion we 
must be content with the quotation of the following letter from one 
of the correspondents of the paper :— 

** Sir,—Viscount Bryce’s article in the July number of 7h? 
New East is most opportune in that it explains once more why 
the Allies are at war with the Central Powers. But the Viscount’s 
erticlo has a very inappropriate ending, namely : ‘ We may hope that 
the German people, a people which in time past we have admired 
for its many intellectual gifts, will shake off the yoke of their tyran- 
nical Government and will, as a free nation, again cultivate good 
relations with the rest of the world. Tho desire of the Allics, os 
thoy have repeatedly declared, is not to ruin the German people, 
but to prevent the present rulers of Germany from continuing to 
threaton the peaco and progress of mankind by their aggressive 
designs.’ Lord Bryce apparently holds the same theory as the 
President of the United States. President Wilson declared in the 
American Cengross that by declaring war on Germany America 
only fights the German Government and not the German people 
But why only the German Government and not tho German people ? 
Has the German poople shown during the Wer any superiority in 
morals and chivalry over its Government ? Has any section of the 
German people openly protested egeinst tho wanton barbarism 
of the German Army end Navy, backed by the German Govern- 
ment ? Have any Germans—-meale and femalo—protested against 
the invasion of Belgium and the wholesale massacre of Belgian 
civilians, mon, women and children? Or ageinst the poisoning 
of wells in Franco and Africa ? Or egeinst the violations of women ? 
Or against the bombardments of unfortified ports, resulting in the 
death of hundreds of civilians, especially women and children ? 
Or against the baby-killing ceampeigns of the Zeppelins ? Or against 
the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ resulting in the loss of 1,200 souls ? 
The answer to all these questions in an emphatic‘ No!’ How thon 
can we honestly declare that we are only fighting the German 
Government and not the German people? If Germany comes out 
victorious—I only say if—the German Government will surely 
see to it that the Allied peoplos are crushed beyond all chances of 
recovery. In that caso, is it likely that the German people will 
protest against it? Will a people which has countenanced all the 
acts of indecency and barbarism porpotrated during the War by 
its Army and Navy, backed by its Government, bo likely to protost 
against similar acts after the War ?—Yours truly, 8S. R. pe C. Jose.” 
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Books and Persons. By Arnold Bennett. 
fs. not.) —Mr. Bennett is always an smusing writer, and his ‘ com- 
ments on @ past epoch,” reprinted from the New Age for the years 
from '1908 to 1911, are as entertaining in their way as his novels. 
Mr. Bennett is candour itself in his remarks on his fellow-authors, 
and in his donunciation of publishers, the circulating libraries, 
the British Acadomy of Lettors, and Mr. A. C. Benson. Of mid- 
Victorian novelists he has a poor opinion. ‘ There is not one of 
them that would not be tremendously improved by boing cut down 
to about one-half”; moreover, “they are incurably ugly end 
sentimental.”” Some of us will wonder to find the author of The 
Old Wives’ Tale casting this reproach in particular at Thackeray 
and Dickens, Charlotte Bronté and Mrs, Gaskell; but it is only 
Mr. Bennett's humour, 


(Chatto and Windus. 





Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture. By J. 
Wilfrid Jackson. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Jackson, of 
the Manchester Museum, has accumulated in this little volume 
much instructive evidence as to the geographical distribution of the 
shell-purple industry, and of the use of shell-trumpets, of pearls, 
and of cowrie-shells as currency. The famous Tyrian purple of the 
ancients was made, long before the days of Columbus, in Central 
America and the North-West of South America as well as in China 
end Japan. Professor Elliot Smith agroes with the author in 
thinking that so laborious an industry as the preparation of this 
purple from shell-fish could not have been invented in more than 
end that its occurrence in Eestern Asia and America 
It is a plausible 


one district, 
points to a migration from the Mediterranean. 
theory, but it is not proved. 





Tho Natural History Museum, South Kensinzton, has published 
an excellent series of ‘‘ economic pamphlets’? at a penny apicce, 
describing dangerous insects and showing how they should be 
dealt with. The pamphlet on The House-Fly as a Danger to Health, 
by Mr. E. E. Auston, is a model of its kind. The house-fly, which 
breeds in refuse and can fly nearly a mile, is shown to be a sourco 
of peril, since it will contaminate any uncovered food with the gerras 
of disease. We have all learned that the mosquito is a diseaso- 
earrier and must be annihileted, It is now the turn of the house- 
fly. Similar pamphlets deal with fleas and lico and the other 
insects with which our soldiers have unfortunately hecomo too 
well acquainted in their dug-outs or insanitary shelters at the 
front. The Natural History Museum does well to employ its 
experts in disseminating tho clementary facts of zoology in a 
practical and attractive form. 


Zionism and the Neo-Zionists. By Laurie Magnus. (St. Clement's 
I'ress.)—Major Magnus urges in this pamphlet that in view of the 
Russian Revolution, which is setting free the Jews, and the coming 
collapse of Prussia, the chief anti-Semitic State, there is no longer 
an international Jewish question. He reprints passages from a 
Quarterly Review article of 1902 to show how the position has 
changed, and to justify his dislike of Zionism as a denial of what 
he regards as the mission of Israel in exile—namely, to uplift the 
peoples among whom the Jews are dispersed. 





The Babylonian section of the Pennsylvania University Museum 
has issued four parts of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth volumes 
of its scholarly publications of tablets from the Nippur collection. 
The most important is a collection of Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 
edited by Mr. Stephen Langdon. There are hymns and liturgies 
used by the Sumerians in public worship from the twenty-fifth to 
the twenty-second centuries before Christ, in the age preceding 
their conquest by the Semitic peoplo. The Sumerians regarded the 
priest-Kings of Ur as ‘‘ Messiahs who hed at last arrived to restore 
on earth the prediluvian paradise.” Even the destruction of Ur 
by the Elamites and the capture of their last King Ibi-Sin did not 
destroy the Sumerians’ faith, 


Les Doctrines Médiévales chez Donne. Par Mary Paton Ramsay. 
(Oxford University 6d. net.)—This learned and able 
written as a thesis for the Doctor’s degree in the University 


Press. 7s. 


ossay, 





of Paris, deserves the attention of those who are interested in Donne | 


as a theologian and philosopher as well as a poet. 
like other men of the early seven- 
end she 


main contention is thet Donne, 
teenth century, was essentially mediseval in his outlook, 
illustrates this in great detail. Her claborate appendices on the 
authors cited in his prose treatises—nover yet reprintod— 
his voluminous and much-admirod testify to Donne's 
wide reading in the Fathers and in the theologians of both sides 
rightly remembered as a poet first of 
Anglican theology hes 


sermons 
in his own day. Donne is 
all, but his influence in the development of 
perhaps been underestimated. 

By K. G. 
open letter ” 


Ossiannilss (T. Fisher 
* from a Swedish friend of 


Nobleman. on. 


-This ** 


are 
3. 6d. net.) 


Sven 
Unwin. 


he Allies, 


Miss Ramsay's | 


end in | 


translated by Mr. H. G. Wright, is an effective exposure | Graphic Arts cf Great Bnitain, tolio 


of Mr. Sven Hedin as. pro-Germen of a virulent type, who furthered 
reaction at home before the war and tried to bring his country into 
the conflict on the side of Germany, besides publishing absurd 
books in glorification of German methods in Belgium and Turkish 
methods in Armenia. Mr. Sven Hedin owed a great deal to the 
courtesy of the Russian and Indian Governments during his travels 
in Central Asia, but none of his German friends has shown more 
zeal or worse taste in abusing Russia and Great Britein. The 
author assures us that the Swedish people as a whole repudiates 
Mr. Sven Hedin’s opinions; but he has still, we fear, some sym- 
pathizers in high places in Sweden. 





Nelson's Last Diary. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Gilbert Hudson, (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.)—Nelson’s private 
diary from September 13th, 1805, when he left Merton, to the 
morning of October 21st, when he wrote a last prayer and a codicil 
recommending Ledy Hamilton to his King and country, is printed 
in full for the first time in this little book. The diary was, for the 
sake of the codicil, filed at Doctors’ Commons and is now preserved 
at Somerset House, the last place in which most people would think 
of looking for it. Mr. Hudson points out that two leaves had been 
abstracted, probably before 1807, and the contents of the first of 
these leaves, the entries from October 4th to 8th, cannot be supplied 
from any known souree. Mr. Hudson's careful reprint, well 
annotated, of this historic document is welcome. 


In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for August (Man- 
chester University Press end Longmans and Co., 18.) will be found 
& most interesting paper on ‘“‘ Mediaeval Town Planning,” by Pro- 
fessor Tout. He shows how Edward I. followed in Gascony the 
example set by St. Louis in conquered Languedoc, in founding 
‘ bastides ”’ or fortress-towns, on a regular plan, like Libourne, and 
how when Edward had conquered Wales he founded “ bastides ” at 
Flint, Conwey, Carnarvon, and elsewhere. cdward, too, was the 
founder of Hull—the Kingstown upon Hull, to give its old full namo 
—and of New Winchelsea, in both of which places the original plans 
can be traced. Before his day Bishop Richard le Poer had founded 
the new city of Salisbury, to which he removed from Old Sarum ; 
after Edward's time, his grendson planned anew the town of Calais, 
between the site of the present railway station and the sea. But it 
wes an oxceptional thing, a3 Professor Tout shows, for any Enlish 
town to be built to a plan. Most towns, liko Topsy, simply 
* growed,” 


John Milton : Topical Bibliography. By Elbert N. 8S. Thompson, 
(H. Milford. 5s. net.)}—This very useful book, by a teacher in Iowa 
University, deserves to be noted. It gives references not only to 
Milton’s works, but also to the authorities for the several periods of 
his life and to the chief critical essays on Milton. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
— ~-< 


Abbo’t (E. A.), The Fourfold Gospel: Sect. V., The Founding of the New King- 
GOM, TOY BVO... ccccscccccccecscevsscosccvesess (Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/6 
Acharya (3. A.), Brahmadarsanam, or the intuition of the Absolute, cr 8vo 





(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Acton (Lord), Selections from the Correspondence of, Vol. I., 8vo( Longmans) net 15 0 
Adams (J.), The Student’s Guide, er 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, Vol. IX., roy 5vo........ (Churchill) net 30.0 
Annual Charities Rezister and Digest, 1917, 8vo............ (Longmans) net 50 
Applin (A.), The Woman Who Was Not, er 8vo ........ (Ward & Lock) net 50 
Artnur Mee’s Gift Book, roy 8VO...... 2.2.2... 65005 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Askew (A. & C.), The Garment of Immortality. cr 8vo...... .(J. Long) 60 
Aumonier (S.), Just Outside, cr BVO... ccc cccccccccccces * “(Methue n) net 5,0 
Baker (Amy ‘. Dear Yesterday, er 8vo. ee eee (J Long) 60 
Barker (J..E.), The Great Problems of British Statesmansh ip, 8vo(J. Murray) net 106 


Bell (J. J.), Five and Twenty Turkeys, and other Good Cheer, er 8vo 


(Chapman & Hall) act 50 
Benson (Monsigneur R. H.), Sermon Notes: 2nd Series, Cathotic(Longmans) net 40 
Bernard (J. H.). Studia Sacra, cr ¥vO............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Blundell (P.), Wanted. a Tortoise-Shell, er 8vo............. enennes (J. Lane) 60 
Bodkin (T.), May it Plea‘e Your Lordship’, 8vo.............. (Maunsell) net 6,0 
Boreham (F. W.), The Other Side of the Hill and Home Again .... (C. Kelly) net 3/5 
Bosschére (Jean De), The Closed Door, 8VO.........66050ceeeee (J. Lane) net 6/0 
Brazil Commercially Considered, folio... .......6..-054+ (Syren and Shipping) 6/0 


tr 
es 


Tarzan ot Se Bae, OF QUOw s oc5<cesseccses (Methuen) net 
Prolegomena to an Edition of the Worksof Deciuus 
EE ORT TP eee eT re .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
coun hnaceeesnaahapeegees (Methuen) net 

.(Constabie) net 

(M acmillan) net 
“(E. Macdonald) net 
(Lon zmans) each net 


Burroughs (&. R.), 
Byrne (Sister Marie Joa<), 

Magnus Ausonius, 8vo 
Caine (W.), Drones, er 8vo 
Casey (W. F.), Haphazard : 
Cholmondeley (Alice), Christine, cr 8v da 
Choyee (A. N.), Crimson Stains : Poems of War and Love. 
Coffey (P.), Epist mology. 2 vols. roy 8vo 


a Tale of Youth, 


te aouw oc 
— 


Cook (A. L.), Interior Wiring and Systems for E le etrie Light and Power Service, 

A. Pee ee eT ee iacteadehbanksas eae ..(Chapman & Hall) net 6 
Cook (H. €.), The Play Way an Essay in Educ ational Method (Heinemann) net 6 
Crime (The), by author of J’ Aecuse,”” Svo . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10.6 
Croy (MacS.), 1000 Hints on Vegetable Gs arde ning, er 8vO...... (Putnam) net 5 
Culium (R., The Triumph of John Kars, er Svo (Chapman & Hal!) net 0 
Db’ Alton (J. F.), Horace and his Age, er 8VO .... 6... ce eeees (Longma”™s) net 0 


"ASQSeeanxeae-1c7TS 


Dawson (RK. B.), Livingstone, tae Hero of Africa, cr Svo ... .(Seeley & Service) 
Dehan (R.), Under the Hermes, and other Stories, cr 8vo....( Heinemann) net 0 
Dobson (A.), A Bookman’s Budget, cr Svo (Oxford Univ. Pies:) net 6 
Dostoievsky (F.), The Gambler, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net Gy 
Fay (H.), Microscopic Examination of Steel, 8vo ........ (Chapman & Hall) net 0 
Fedden (K.), Modern Water Colour, cr Svo ...4J. Murray) net v 
Fletcher (J. S.), Malvery Hold, cr 8vo.... ere (Ward & Lock) net 0 
Foster (K. F.), Fester’s Pirate Bridge, cr Svo (McBride & Nast) net 50 
Franks (T. Z.), Household Organization tor War-Service, cr 8vo, .(Putnem) net 50 
Garnett (Lucy M. J.), Balkan Home Life, 8vo.. (Methuen) net 10 6 
Gerard (J. W.), My Four Years in Germany, er 8vo (Hodde r& Stoughton) net 7 6 
Gibbons (Margaret), An Anzae’s Bride, cr 8vo ...-(H. Jenkins) ret 5.0 
Giliat (E.), Daring Deeds of the Indian Mutiny, Svo ....(Seeley & Service) 3/% 
Glueck (B.), Studies in Forensic Psychiatry, erSvo .... (H-inemann) net 10 6 
Goldring (D.), The Fortune : a Romance of Friendship...... (Allen & Unwin) net 6% 
Good (A.), A Sporting Chartered Accountant, Cf BVO... 2... 60+ sees (Gee) net 3/0 
acusconsctenendsanencenane Studw) met 5/0 














302 THE 

Gregor 7 Fatat Ren Seven Short Plays, cr SVO......6.ceeeeeeeeees (Putnam) net 7/6 
Grew te. hee Marvels of Geology, cr 8vo.......- we & Service) 3/6 
liste tro Jife of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Ditke, 8vo. yg Murray) net 36.0 
G.), Parables and Tales, cr 8VO .........-000005 k. Mathews) act 5/0 
Hambeidge ve R.), Meow ge) Dressmaking Explained & ivtatea ( Pitman) net 5/0 
Hanshew ( ), My Book of Best Stories from History, 8vo...... (Cassell) net 6/0 
\ ~— (Ww. 8. . ‘Woman Guides : a Novel, cr 8V0.......+. .--(Heinemann) net 5/0 
cag! ig Be oy dn | ARR ey (BE. Nash) net 5/0 

Hoaker { H. " ain’s Commercial Dilemma, cr 8vo........ (E. Wilson) net 2/6 
Howe (Sonia E.), Roal Russians, cr SVO.... 6.6... 6c eee ee eens (8S. Low) net 6/0 
Johnson (D. W.), The Peril of Prussianism, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 4/0 
Lea (J.). In the Fairy’s Garden, 4to.................. (Gale & Polden) net 3/0 
Loram (C. T.), The Education of the South African Native, cr 8vo..(Longmans) 6/6 


Low and Wyatt, Latermediate Text Book of English Literature, Parts I. and IT. 
(Clive) each 4/0 

McCulloch (D. M.), The Swinging Tub, er 8vo...... kag & Stoughton) net 

McLaren (Rev. A.), The Expositor’s Bible, Bocks I.-VI., er 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) each net 








Peery we ret), The Camp School, cr 8vo.......... (Allen & U | net 3/6 
Marsha wy Short Account of Explosives, roy 8vo........ Churchill ee 5/0 
ay (E ty Gold and Ochre, 1S8mo...............64- E. 36 
Murdoch (W. G. B.), Modern Whating and ne (Seeley & Service) net 21/0 
Neogi (D. N.j, True Tales of Indian Life, cr Svo......... (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Newbolt (H.‘, The Book of the Happy Warrior, cr 8vo. ns) net 6/0 
OM Dw Nursery Rhymes, folio ... 2.6... cc ccc ee ceee ..(Angener) net 4/0 
Olivet (F. a’), The Goldon Verses of Pythagoras, 8vo.. Putnam) net 15/0 
Spernhoms (Annie Isa pie). ~~ Pit and How to Read it ...... (Ballin) net 3/6 
Orchued (Rev. W. E.), Catholicism, and otherSermons (G. Allen) net 3/6 
Osborne (RK. 3.), Commercial Calculations, 8vo (KE. Wilson) Parts I. & LI. pete met 3/8 
com 

Parry (D. H.), With Haig on the Somme, 8vo....... eocccececes Cassell) net 3/6 
Payne (D. - The Founder's Manual, cr 8vo.......... “. Lockwood) net 16/6 
am (C.) and Buxton (N.), The Question of the — and Dardanelles, 

ee deb hb GUile oon Ov 05 cd ebee coders ceucesed Stevens & Haynes) net 12/6 
My ice through the Dark Continent, avo . .( ) net 14/0 
Pyke (1M), Jack of St Virgil's, of BVO ..........0..00. rd & Lock) net 3/0 
Kedmoad (Major W.), Freneh Pictures from France, cr 8vo....(A. Melrose) net 3/6 
Reynolds Gare Baillie), A Castle to Let, cr 8V0.... 6... ce cee ene ( 
Rice (Alice Hegan), Calvary Alley, ct Bve.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Sanderson (E. D.) and Peairs (L. 3), School Ent logy (Ch 
Sea, Spray, = Spindrift, by “ Taffrail,” cr Svo....... 
Shaw ( . H.), When Beatty Kept the Seas, 8vo.. 


Skinner ( ev. 5. ), The Round of the Church's Clock, cr 8vo. . 
Sladen (D.), The Shadow of a Great Light, cr 8vo 
Seme Records of the Life of Edmund Jehn fheoonte (Hodder & Stoughton) 
— mers (©.), Ba e' Heroes, CF BVO... ...cccccccssscsees 
ae | (C. H.), Honey and Gall, cr 8vo............... m 
a (R.), True Stories of 
Tichener (E . B.), A Boginner’s Psychology, ct 8v0 é 
Tolstey (L.), "A Prisoner the Caucasus, cr &vo...... (Ox 
Tolstoy (> The Diaries of ; in 4 vols.; Vol. I., Youth, 1847-52. -(Dent) net 
Tremlet (ile H.)Rinily Does her ies, er Beo piv vctedeesda eetudss (J. Lane) 
Youbae tn ), The Law and the Word, cr8vo.. .(MeBride & Nast) net 
Vernéde (R. E.), War Poems, and other Verses, cr 8vo. .(Heinemann) net 
Walpole (Right Rev. G. H. 8.), Life in the World to Come, er 8vo. .(R. Scott) net 
, A Girl with Money, cr 8vo............ (Ward & Lock) act 
), The Episcopate — ag ~~ pergeapdete (R. Scott) net 2 
Williams (Rev. J. H. ), Our Advent Arm: OT rare {Ske effington) net 
Witiamsen (C. ‘C. HD, Bome Aspects of Men sad gpa 8vo(A.H. Stockwell) net 
Wee a pe Analysis, 8v0...........+.. ) net 
Woods (U Archdeacon Wilberforce, his Sdeais and Teaching (R. Scott) net 
Wynne (May), The Gipsy King, cr 8vo......... ++eee+-(Chapman & Hall) net 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 
BY “SPECIAL | _ DENT’S WATCHES anc OLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT 2 
TO THE KING. somes. 


aT aes C8; ‘Lia, 


Makers of the Great hg Clock, ‘cxouanen’ ann 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROVAL 


IRISH Samples and Dustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
Ber Ss’ & to tend & SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 























DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


———__ ~ 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Ho AND COLONTAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WOOD GREEN, 

MISTRESS OF METHOD wanted for January, 1915, to organise the Method work 
of the College. High qualifications and good experience. Churchwoman, Salary 
£200 per annum, with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance durin 
Term.——Coples of three recent testimonials, particulars of teaching experience, —~ 
three references as to character should be sent by October 3rd, 1917, te the Rev. 
THE PRINCIPAL. 





SPECTATOR. 





[September 22, 1917. 





EDMINSTER (Bristol) PLAY CENTRE,—Wanted in October 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT (part time) for Bedminster Evening pj 


Centre. Salary £50.—Apply stating age and qualifications, HON. SECRET RY. 
Play Centre ommittee, Education itice, Guildhall, Bristol. 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY CoUNCIL. 


SANDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL.—FORM MISTRESS wanted, with 
qualifications in two of the following subjects :—Irench, English, Physics. Con 
mencing salary £120 annum.—For Application Forms "apply COUNTY CLE RK. 
20 Holyrood Street, Bouyer, L.W. (14th September, oeth. 


TJ UDDERSFIE oe DUCATION COMMITTER. 


HILLHOUSE HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Wanted, at once, temporary ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Botany and Hycien, 


and Elementary Science. Craduate ferred. Salary £120 per annum, ard £15 
T annum War Bonus.—Forms of a a of application may be had from the undersign d upon 
e receipt of a stamped, addressed 


——. envelope 
ALMFORTH, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Peel Street, Huddersfield. 





LecTu RES, &o. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'tie: 

ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER. 
ING (inctuding Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA 1s awarded In GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

a in —— — r= = yoems — S eeipies | for a Uni- 
versity oma been arranged in conjunction w eMeld Training Coilogs 
of Desacotle Science. 


The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


SOCIAL arupe DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS 

The Social 5 4, of Practical ss and Lectures includes a Genera! 
Preparation tor | ~ 0 and social service and Special Preparation for particular folds 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance, and the duties of Officials of Employment 
Exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organizations. The Course extends ove 
nine months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who 





have not alread le arrangements for reaidence are advised to communicate wit: 
the ——s Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee fo: 
the Course ut £10.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY OF TH" 
UNIVERSITY. 





TT NIVERSITY OF LONDON. —RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School o! 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Head of th: 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. The Department gives a general cours: 
of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department hay 
also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, in 
co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.- 
~ 2 ——_- apply te the SECRETARY, Loadoa School of Economics and 


fi CROOL 





OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 
JAMES G. R. FORLONG LECTURES. 

A Course of Four Lectures, entitled “ The Mystery Man, the Precursor of Laocius 
and Confucius,”’ will be delivered at the School, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 2, by Professor 
KE. H. PARKER, M.A., under the terms of the James G. R. Forlong Endowment, on 
Mondays, October ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd, at 5 p.m. Admission tree. 

E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
NHE - BERGMAN > OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
rustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 

Acting Princi 
GREENE. 


Miss 4H. 
Vice-Principal : 
Mias A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, P.ysiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Praetice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medica! 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. axe College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course be gins in 
October.—Further particulars on ee to the eomanentatagntaia 

OUTHPORT PHY ‘SICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., ry Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
need Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedisi: 

M from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ar 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SEC RETARY 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
371 wne Road, B d.—Princi Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medica\ 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 

Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 

secure appointments of the highest standard.— Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsca, London, 8.W. 3. 

















J}JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Sens Bg 4 for aan. Chairman : Rt. 
Hon, Sir Ly y Mather, LL.D Montefiore, M.A.; Seo. : 
Mr. Arthur G. ds, ‘M.A.—For yo RAD. Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply tot Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Ezsentially practica! ‘training, 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. pone ¢ or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 2ist September 
Nustrated Prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





te LADIES, diplémées, will give instruction in GARDEN, 

_ DAIRY and POULTRY WORK to limited number of students. Individual 

attention. Thoroughly practical long and short courses. Small estate, good 

bey > order. Seventeen miles London. Next term us Octobor let.— Box si7, 
he Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londoa, >. 2. 

















September 22, 1917. | 
C UTDOOR LIFE.—-THATCHAM FRUIT al FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 


Lonees bles, Fruit, Flowers, and k Gardening. Full theoretical instrue- 
tion, Botany by 2. Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Markct- 
ing, pte nn an ean —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. BVANS, MA, pares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stirling 1 House, , Manor Road, B Bournemouth, 


ry L 0 Cc U TION. Mr. ~ CHARLES SEYMOUR 
| will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Reciting, Pronunciation, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, and others. 
Alse CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text- ene ana 12s. 7d, ine a Mr. ©. Seymour, 446 ae London, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUN G, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving nas 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS. {ND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








TEI RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, § ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
ef Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
ws well as full range of all other subjects; boar fecs moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
«pply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal, 

a ‘H SCHOOL.—Mile. EXPULSON, 18 Belsize Grove, 
Hampstead, receives a few girls of good family prevented from finishing 

their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 

references. Next term, October 2nd. 

i INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

7 | Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Term began on Thursday, September 20th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ee GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girts 





Autumn 








may specialise In Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
hraneh for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Prineipals, the Misses DODD. 
H. I G H F I E L b, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “* “* Watford 616.” 
YCOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, ‘LIBERTON, M MID- 


Beautifully situated in ite own ground:, Equable climate. 
Younger pupils jive in Junior House. Older girls 
Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridirg 

RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, cte., from the Principals. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
tor aivanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘tennis, Hockey, &c. 


{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


1) LOTHIAN. 
Thorough modern education. 
may specialize in Languages, Music, 
swimming. 





Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
uam College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training "College. 
Tel.; 470 Harrow. 
S *- PEL Tt = St 2 6°OC uu, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
ead-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
( UEEN WOOD, ASTBOURNE.— Principals: Miss 
< CHUDLEIGH and Miss — NS, M.A.,, Lond. (Girton Colleze).—First-rate 
s.ouern Education. Premises specially built for 4 School. Large Playing-fields ani 
tink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tcnnis, Cricket, Swimming, &e. 
THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schovl of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
{ROWBOROUGH A ~ $USSEX.— “ PINEHURST.” 
/J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea leve!. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Ciass Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL Guntned by sien, Octerborg). —Prospectus on hn .rnecrmnel 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
Look, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborae and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GLEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


Oa ~ for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Terms £80 per — Apply Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. -— Head - Master, 


Cc. H. GREENE, 
Scientific and Medical Life. 


M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, teaching, life and games. -Apply HEAD-MASTER 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.-—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Footbal, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.1.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: 


Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Sectent tee at Kugby School. Special Army and Eazgincering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. 
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Oo .V¥. 2S oc ©. kb - es OQ ee 
TEMPORARY REMOVAL TO LEAMINGTON. 
For the duration of the War, the Governors have taken the premises formerly 
occupied by Leamington College, and recently enlarged. 
Term will begin early in October. \ 
For the present, communications for the HEADMASTER should be addressed to 
7 The Avenue, a, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263). wage quickly prepared f for a 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date give 


DP casper wicet .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near ae Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Ac A Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, 
Fataathrople: and Be Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Surgeons, s, Surveyors, Teachers, &c. 

















SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Taters and Educational 
& Homes for = ay and girls by a full particulars ~ 
their requirements (age of pupils, | ity proeferrei, rang) 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY. [41.. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools ani tha: able 


, / YUTORS. 
upply information di‘ficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Ofces—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Musoum. 
({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND bo., 
36 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


ji CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 

and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prosps>- 

RTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should bs givza. 
*Phone, write, or call. 


| QcHooLs 


a OF" 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, B.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


Capital (paid up), £500,000. 


ITED. (Established 1835.) 
INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


PURCHASES. REVERSIONS and so 


ereon. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 


10 po aster Place, Strand, W.C. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Port. Liwericx. Inia 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkcrchiefs, Brida! Vells, Teacloths, 
‘fabie Centres, D'Oyleys, &e. Golden, Silver, ani Weddiaz Pressats. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is cosy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Sold in all textures and sizes direct from the 
Write for patterns and prices 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—seut free of charge. Tho 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated. —Mr. A. V. STORY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven 3t., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams : “ Triform, Westrand, ‘London.’ a.” ‘Pelepuons : 1854 Gerrar 1. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

highest prices. Up to 73. per tooth planed on vuleanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 

on gold, £2 on > een Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we retura 

parcel Post SATISF —s GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
CANN anp CO., 

€94 Market Street, Manchester. Eatd. 1850. 


T.ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
E. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 10) years. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for iculars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Bara) 
by writing to CRAV E N PRE SS. 32 Craven Street, Strand, Lenten. 


Mills. 


’ ? 
Who wear K Boots to-day? 


British and Allied Officers 
and Men on every front. 
Women Workers on 


land and in factory. 
Men and Women every- 
where who know the worth 
. é 7 i 
of a K and get it. 





Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
Oives courts, swimming bath, &c. Lxhibitions for Sons of Oificers and Clergy. 








THE CRUELTY -OF 





HOW URIC ACID PROVOKES PAIN. 





Gouty suffering is the acme of human agony. 


This statement may seem an extravagant one, but to those who 
have experienced the tortures of a gouty attack it will not appear 
one whit too strong or too sweeping. It is true that the pain 
caused by gout varies in degree, in persistence, and in character, 
but no matter under what guise gout may show itself, the one 
dominating and ever-present symptom is tireless, persistent pain 
in joints, muscles, or nerves, accompanied often by burning 
inflammation, crippling stiffness, and dreadfully swollen joints. 


Up to a comparatively recent period all that could be done in 
gouty cases was to afford temporary alleviation by sedative 
applications or narcotic drugs. This was because no one really 
knew what gout was, whence it arose, or the nature of its 
development. 

This happily is no longer the case, and with the discovery of the 
cause the way was open for the discovery of a real remedy for 
gout, that by removing the cause would destroy its effects. This 
remedy in its turn has now been perfected, and it is simply making 
a statement of fact to say that no case of gout, however chronic, 
is hopeless or beyond the reach of the rational method of 
treatment. 


It is now universally agreed that all gouty suffering is due to 
an excess of uric acid in the system. Uric acid is a natural waste 
product of the body, and in a normally healthy condition it is 
eliminated, automatically as it were, as rapidly as it is produced, 
and before it can do any harm. Very slight occurrences, however, 
may interfere with this process of elimination—a chill, errors in 
diet, a sudden shock, worry, all are contributory causes to gout, 
and when this occurs the uric acid is retained in the system, 
where it accumulates and exercises a pernicious action over the 
entire body. 


HOW URIC ACID POISONING PROCEEDS. 

The poison gets into the blood, impedes free circulation, and, 
choking up the minute capillaries, causes congestion of the blood, 
thus throwing extra work on the heart, which is temporarily 
overstrained and weakened by its efforts. The stomach, liver, and 
other organs, deprived of their free supply of pure blood, are not 
able to perform their functions satisfactorily, and digestive dis- 
turbances ensue. Flatulence, acidity, heartburn, headache, and 
pain in the region of the liver are experienced. There may be 
irritation and inflammation of the skin, with little white lumps 
forming under it, near the joints of the fingers and ankles. 


These are the direct results of the presence of urie acid in the 
blood, and may be taken as a warning of gout. If these are only 
recognised and properly treated at the beginning, gouty suffering 
can be arrested at its very inception, but if they are ignored, then 
presently the uric acid surplus is thrown out from the blood in 
the form of solid crystalline deposits, which impregnate the 
muscles, penetrate the interstices and cartilages of the joints, 
pierce, like broken glass, the delicate nerves, burrow under the 
skin, and form solid concretions in the organs, until the system 
is practically saturated with the pain-provoking poison. Acute 
gout, gouty rheumatism, lumbago, chalky, chronic, or rheumatic 
gout, sciatica, neuritis, gouty eczema, kidney stone, and gravel are 
some of the commonest maladies that result, according to the 
localities and structures into which the ever-penetrating uric acid 
forces its way. 


PREVENTION OR RELIEF. 

The one remedy that possesses in the highest degree the necessary 
properties for the relief or prevention of these ills is Bishop’s 
Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes follow the uric acid into its 
remotest hiding-places, where they neutralise and reduce it to 
harmless soluble compounds, which are completely swept out of 
the system by the natural channels. CGouty sufferers know them to 
be the one perfect preventive that enables them to keep their 
enemy at bay. Bishop’s Varalettes are perfectly harmless. They 


contain no colchicum, mercury, iodides, purgatives, narcotics, or 
other dangerous ingredients, and may be taken indefinitely hy even 
the most delicate without weakening or lowering effects upon the 
heart or nerves and without disturbing the digestion. 


DIETARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GOUTY. 

A recently published booklet on uric acid disorders, containing, 
in addition to a complete description of the principal gouty 
ailments, a series of carefully tabulated diet tables affording a 
varied, palatable, and satisfying regimen for all gouty persons, 
aud showing exactly what foods and drinks must be avoided, will 
5 sent post free on application to the manufacturers of Bishop’ 8 

Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (estab- 
lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. This booklet should be in the hands of all who suffer 
from gout or know that they have inherited the gouty tendency, 


for in these days more than ever the right choice of diet is of 
prime importance, and by the aid of this booklet a perfectly 
authoritative uric-acid-free diet may be constructed. In other 


respects the booklet is a most useful guide to the treatment of gout. 


Biche’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 3d., and 
. 6d. (the 25 days’ treatment), or they may be had fader from 
the makers, as above. 


GOUT. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER. 
VICES at home 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Choques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” 


and in every Theatre of War. 


payable 








to Probondary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chiof Socrotary, 
Bryanston Strest, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
TRAINING fet WORK on the LAND 
FOR 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


offers Three Months’ FREE TRAINING to men horoura)ly 
DISCHARGED from either of H.M. SERVICES (including 
men_ partially disabled by wounds or sickness) on its ex- 

tensive FARM in Essex. Board and lodging provided and 
wages paid during training ; games and recreation. Fort- 

night's preliminary test close to London to ascertain fitness 
and iodination. 


_For full ag aneregar + wr ite to Secretary, gee, Soldiers 


LADIES’ EMERGiCY COMMITTEE 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President : Apmiratn LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 
is responsible 
for the CARE of the 


Royal Navy Prisoners of War 


(from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Esta'lishmonts). 
To those in Germany and Austria substantial parcels of food 
stuffs aro sont weekly, supplementod by bread, pockot-monoy, 
and tobacco. Percels of clothes are also sent ct intervels. 
Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a largo parco!l 
of foodstuffs monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, 
tobacco, &c. 


Funds are very urgently needed 
to meet the GREATLY INCREASED COST of the parcels conso- 


quent upon the rise in the price of all commodities and materials, 
which has considerably added to our weokly expenditure. 


PLEASE HELP! 
Contributions and rogular subscriptions (cheques pipable to the 
Commitle?) gratefully received by the Hon. Socretary, 
56 QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1. 


This Committee, which started work for the Fleet 
in Auqust, 1914, has had thee ENTIRE CHARGE 
of Royal Navy Prisoners since May, 1915. 


; SOOTHING AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY is 


pin gt 
THER SUPER 
- CIGARET TE 
| ERE V2 QO 330185" 


SO and 100 


t Mixture %, a] S172. 
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Will you help the 
National Tribute 
to Lord Roberts? 


The £500,000 NATIONAL TRIBUTE 
FUND TO PERMANENTLY ENDOW 
The Lord Roberts’ Memorial Workshops 
throughout the Country where men 
Wf’ permanently disabled on active service 
can work and earn an honest liv:ng. 


The Lord Roberts’ Memorial Workshops 


is the National and most practical way of finding work at good 

wages for those who have fought for us and have the right to 

work again. It is a sound business concern — not a charity. 
77] a a 


No cause could ke more worthy £20,740 has been paidin wages £48,583 during 1916. These 

of your support and no tribute to disabled men anj dependents’ figures s-eak for themse'ves 

to our Greatest Solder could during 1916. Therehas beena and show the great practical 
be more practical. trade turnover of utility cf the scheme. 


1,029 badly disabled men have already been admitted to the Workshops. 


Will you send in a donation to-day ? 


HE Tribute Fund is now nearly half completed thanks to the generosity 
of tens of thousands of reople thrcughout the world who loved Lord 
Roberts and appreciate this sound tribute to his memory. It is hoped 
to complete the Fund this year. Will those who are helping please do ther 
best in organizing entertainments and collections, and, if tke public will aid this 
most worthy cause by subscribing generously, the problem of finding work for our 
soldiers or sailors permanently disabled on active service will be partially solved. 


VERY penny that you give gozs to swell the capital sum that can make 

these Workshops se'f-supporting by providing them with the plant and 

prem’ses which are as necessary in this case as they are to any ordinary 
manufaciuring concern. NO RED TAPE, NO DELAY. The man starts 
at £1 per wezk and keeps every penny of his pension. What you give dces 
not merely alleviate a passing phase of dstress; it helps to make safe and happy 
the future of our disabled men now and after the war. 


Make Cheques payable to Major-General The Lord Cheylesmore, 
K.C.V.O., Chairman, The Lord Roberts’ Memorial Fund, 122, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Factories at London, Plymouth, Brighton, Colchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Liverpool, Bradford, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Belfast. 


Major-General The Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., 


Chairman. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Fredk. Milner, Bart., P.C., Major Tudor Craiz, Char'es Frederick Hi:ba-, 
Hon. Treasurer. Comptrcller. Honorary Appeal Organiser. 
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The National “~~ & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
Londen Offices: 164 Shalteabury Avenus, W.C, 


% 











. The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


22,090 received since 1881, including 
1,500 of men on active service. 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU help 
in this 
URGENT NATIONAL WORK ? 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PReBENDARY Rupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and made _paystls to * Waifs and Strays.” 


| aie NATIONAL HOS PIT AL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALGANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PaTRON : HM. THR KIN@. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: Tuk EARL or 


HARROWBY. 


Secretary: Goprrey H. HAmILron. 





The tobacco is so twisted and cut that perfect 
evenness is secu ... the result is a uniformly 
delightful flavour with every pipeful 


Testing Sample wili be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Lritain & Ireland), Lt i ,Glaseow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold at 9}d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 


ren 


2 tor 0; 9% 20 


: Cardboard Boxes of 50—1/94 
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War Meditations. 


By Junius. 


No. 10. 


A’ BOARD MEETING. 


“Other Business.” 


The Chairman: 1 think we may conclude, gentlemen, 
that the business is in a highly flourishing condition, (Te 
Secretary) Is there any other business ? 

The Secretary: I have a letter here asking for a sub- 
scription to the Y.M.C.A. 

A Director: But haven't we already sent ! 
we are not one of the few firms doing nothing ! 

Another Director: I notice that the letters from staff 
on Active Service are all written on Y.M.C.A. notepaper. 

A 3rd. Director : The Y.M.C.A. seems to have done splendid 
work in that last fight. You remember what Robinson, 
who was one of the “ walking wounded,”’ said. 

2nd. Director ; And when Taylor was ill in France, they 
took his wife over there to see him, found her lodging and 
brought her back. 


lst Director : 


Surely 


At her own expense, I suppose ? 

2nd Director: No, the Y.M.C.A. paid every penny. 
Doctors tell me a visit like that at the critical moment will 
often pulla man through. It’s a bit of happiness and hope 





| when he needs it most. One way and another I expect 
| many a sick man owes his life to the Y.M.C.A. 
The Chairman : Is it your wish, then, gentlemen, that a 
subscription be sent to the Y.M.C.A.? (Carried wnani- 
Can we fix a sum ? 
What are the Comet Line sending ! 
I think they sent 1,000 guineas. 


I’m afraid that’s rather too much for us 


| mously.) 
A Director : 
The Secretary : 
The Chairman : 
lst Director ; What about the Amalgamated Oil ! 

The Secretary : I heard they sent £300, but I am not sure 
2nd Director : We cannot send less than they do. 

| The Chairman: I saw in the Times this morning that it 
| costs £600 to put up a hut fully equipped. That seems 
| rather a good idea. 

3rd Director: Yes, it’s something definite. 

The Chairman ; Then shall we say £600 ! 


The resolution is carried unanimously, and a cheque is 
| subsequently despatched to Major Barclay, Y.M.C.A. 
Headquarters, 12 Russell Square, W.C. 2. 





UmiaS, 





+14, Famine in the 
+it* HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 








CLOTHING to relieve the — 
terrible distress of the people ” vs 

of the Holy Land is one \ q* en 
of tho UTMOST ‘ ‘en 2 
URGENCY. ma aeiArish \ "YJ Beersheba 


£300,000 WANTED 


which £50,000 is needed at once). 
FOOD, MEDICINE and CLOTHING are being distributed. Stored goods will 
be sent into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to a! 
in need—Christian, Jew and Arab alike. 


Chairman (London), Lt.-Col. Sir Henry MacMahon, G.C.M.Q. &c, (late High 
Commissioner in Egypt). 

Hon. Treas., J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the species. Syria and Palestine 


Relief Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
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The Circulating 
Library Service 


of the Times Book Club has been adapted 
to the needs of different classes of Readers. 
There is one Subscription for Town 
Readers, and another for the Country. 
There is a cheap rate intended, for those 
who read for relaxation, .as a recreation, and 
another, a little more expensive, intended for 
more serious readers. This is the ‘ Guaran- 
teed ”’ Subscribers in this class get 
practically every book published as soon as it 
If it should not be in the Library 
a new copy of the book is bought 
at once for the subscriber. This is the Ideal 
Library for those reading 
is in the nature of study, for the man in public 
life, for the literary man, for all who in any 
way influence or lead public opinion. Write 
to the Librarian for a Prospectus. 








Service. 








comes out. 
— er 


at the time, 


Service whose 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 


The Conscience 
of the People. 


Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
in his speeeh at the Bible Society's Anniversary 
last May, stated :— 

‘* The ideals, the purpose, the result of democracy 
must rest upon the collective conscience of the 
people. 

‘* Democracy wil! attain results, great or small, 
in so far as the conscience, the purpose, and the 
ideals of the people are guided by that Book which 
it is the purpose of this Society to circulate.” 


Now is the Time 


to educate the conscience of the peoples of the 
world, You can help to do this by supporting 


The Bible Society 


which is placing God’s Book within the reach 
of each nation, and is in most urgent need of more 
funds for this purpose. 


Gifts, marked ‘‘ Emergency Fund,’ may be s-nt 
to the Secretaries, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 
or through the Officers of any Looal Auxiliary. 
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DR. FIGGIS’S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM. 


Or, The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 

By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. 8vo. 6s. nob. 

“ Dr. Figgis has given us a rea! masterpiece in his new book. It 
has all the insight and courtesy that the profoundly scholarly mind 
alone is master of. As an examination and criticism of the great 
writer's work it must be almost final.”—Tar ComMONWEALTH. 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832 
THE NEW CIVILISATION. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant and important achievement. ‘ The Town Labourer ’ 
will rank as an indispensable source of revelation and of inapiration.”’ 
—Tae Nation. 

“ There are pages which should burn their way for ever into tle 

consciousness of all sections of society. A great book.’’—Taxz Higuway. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


Alfred Lyttelton. An Account of his Life 


By EDITH LYTTELTON. With 18 Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“ The man was great ; the book is thoroughly worthy of him. The 


man was uplifting, an inspiration, making an irresistible appeal to the 
best in every man and woman that he met. He being dead yet speaks 
in these pages ; they truly reflect him, his warmth of love and joyous- 
neas.”’— EVENING STANDARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Arthur Stanton. A Memoir. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 
** Stanton’s personality (and let it be added Mr. Russell's skill) 
make the book, from cover to cover, a fascination. I would cut down my 
dinner for a month, even in these times, if I couldn't obtain the purchase 
money of thts book by any other means.’’—Canrras. 


Portraits 


With 


Epistemology, or the Theory of Know- 
ledge. An Introduction to General Metaphysics. 
By the Rev. PETER COFFEY, Ph.D. (Louvain), Professor 


of Logic and Metaphysics, Maynooth College, Ireland. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net each. 








Horace and His Age. A Study in Historical 
Background. 
By the Rev. J. F. D’'ALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Classics, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Thrice Through the Dark Continent. 

A Record of Journeyings Across Africa during the Years 1913-16 
By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. With Map and 60 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Svo. © 14s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


In the Night. 


A Detective Story. By the Hon. R. 
Author of “‘ Out of the Blue,” &e. Crown 8vo. 


‘“* 4 detective story of a new type. During the short hour or two that 
the reading of it takes, the size of a shoe becomes of more importance than 
the Hindenburg line. We come back, blinking, to a world which we are 
grateful to the author for helping us to forget.” —-Tuz Times. 





GORELL BARNES, 
4s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
The Annual Charities Register and 


. 
Digest $ Being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
Available for the Metropolis. 
With an elaborate Index, and an Introduction, ** How to Hel; 
Cases of Distress,"’ by Sir C. 8. LOCH, late Secretary to t 
Council of the Charity Organization Society. S8vo. 5s. nes. 


. . 
Lines in Verse and Fable. 
By LORD BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 
Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poems 1887); to Leo XIILI.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the writer's 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man’s 
destruction instead of conversion, eic., etc 


6d. net. 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CU., 
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Books in Great Demand 





FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION 


By CECIL SOMMERS. Illustrated by the Author. 3s. 6d. net 

“ This book gives one of the most vivid pictures that have yet 
been written of the life of the modern soldicr.” 
“ One of the best of the published sets of war letters, full of inci- 


dent and adventure, and an indomitable cheerfulness and humour.” 
— Observer. 





No. Il. NOW READY. 


FORM. A Quarterly of the Arts 


Edited by AUSTIN O. SPARE and FRANCIS MARSDEN. 
Royal folio. 6s. net 





“ The first number is out of print, and No. IT. contains contri- 
butions by Frank Brangwyn, Cherles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, 
and numerous other plates, articles, poems, &c., by well-known 
writers and artists. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


“ Phis book is optimistic about the future, and should be read 
hy those Englishmen who once loved to glorify the Tsar, and who 
now do their best to disparage the Revolution.”"—Daily News. 


KHAKI COURAGE 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Novelist and Soldier, Author 
of * A Gardon without Walls,” “Slaves of Freedom.’ With 
an Introduction by bis Father, W. J. DAWSON, and a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

READY OCT. 2ad. 


This book is being given to recruits in America as the best picture 
of the passion for sacrifice which inspires our men’s courasze, 


THE NEW EVE 
Pictures by ‘‘ FISH,” Text by ““ FOWL.” Royal 4to. 3s. net 


A new collection of “‘ Eve” pictures by “ Fish,’’ who is more 
entertaining than ever. 


6/- Novels of the Moment 





6)- 
THE RED PLANET 7 


By W. J. LOCKE NOW READY. 


The charactor of this novel is indieated by the verse which 
appears on the title-page :— 
** Not only over death-strewn plains, 
Fierce "mid the cold, white stars, 
But over sheltered vales of home 
Rides the Red Planet Mars.” 


EMILY DOES HER BEST 
By Mrs, HORACE TREMLETT 


A new novel which will be found as bright and amusing as the 
author's previous works, such as ** Giddy Mrs. Goedyer,” ** Leoking 
for Grace,” &c. 


WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL 
By PETER BLUNDELL 
A new humorous novel by the Author of ‘“ The Finger of Mr. 
Blee,”’ &c. 
THE CANDID COURTSHIP 


By MADGE MEARS 


** Only a wide-minded and thoughtful woman could have written 
this novel.”—Country Life. 


THE ROD OF THE SNAKE 
By VERE SHORTT and FRANCES MATHEWS 


This was commenced by Vere Shortt, author of ** Lost Sheep,”’ 
who was killed in France. and has been completed by his sister. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE COMING 
DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU. 





6$. net. 





‘* One of the most important contributions to the literature of 
the war.”’— Times. 


* It is the fiercest indictment of the German dynasty that has yet 
been written.”’-— The Bookman. 


‘‘A powerful and brilliant performance. We hope English 
readers will study it carefully.”—Glasgow He,ald. 


‘The book is powerfully written and will command a wide 
circulation.” — The Sheffield Telegrap.. 

‘‘A trenchant description of the present autocracy written by 
one who knows it from the inside.”’-— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*It furnishes us with just the sort of facts and ideas that wo 
want.’’— Nation. 


‘* It shows with the greates! clearness and simplicisy the difference 
between the people of Germany and the rulers of that country. . . . 
We would ask every one of our readers to study this book for 
himself. The author is frank and fearless, It is a very illuminating 
book and deserves the closest attention.””-— Country Life. 


‘* He proves convincingly the blood-guiltiness of Prussianism,” 
—Daily News. 
** His book is one of the most importans that the war has produced 
. . . « Hermann Fernau is a true patrios, a passionate lover of the 
German people and of the old German Fatherland. . . . The defeat 
of the Prussian dynasty would, in his eyes, be the victory of the 
German nation—the conquest of its political and spiritual freedom.”’ 
—WSpectator, 


** A terrific indictment of German policy.”’— Daily Gaphic. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE WAYS OF WAR: 


Professor T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN 
THE BALKANS. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


GREATER ITALY. 


WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF POLAND. 


Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. @s. 6d. net. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 
RAMSAY MUIR. 6s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL. 


J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 10s. 6d. net. 
L. of C. (Lines of Communication). 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Captain J. E. AGATE. 6s. net. 
DIAZ. 
DAVID HANNAY. 6s. net. 





NOVELS. 5s. net each. 
THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. 


ELEANOR H. PORTER. Author of ** Just David.” 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 


TALBOT MUNDY. 





By CECIL STARR JOHNS 
“Boys of fourteon or so would, I imagine, enjoy it—and this is | 
a small ‘matter, for they are among tho herdest of critics. But it 
was presumably not written for boys, nor will appreciation of it 
be confined to them.’’—New Statesman. 


THE REAL ADVENTURE. 


H. K. WEBSTER. 


GONE TO EARTH. 
MARY WEBB. Author of ** The Golden Arrow.” 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Grange Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan’ s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


Nationalism. sy str RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘ There ig much in his argument, to compel 
the attention and engage the sympathy of the Western World, ani 
no reader of these eloquent pages is likely to be insensible to theic 
deep spiritual fervour and their impregnable sincerity.’ 


ail —— 


Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. py Fr. J. «. 


HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in 
King's College, University of London. With Maps. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


British Foreign Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 


Century: A Rough Outline. By H. FE. 
EGERTON, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All ‘Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

The Guardian.—* A very cate ful ani scholarly summary, 
guggsstivence 33 = ins ight.’ 








full of 


NEW NOVELS. 
Summer. by EDITH WHARTON, Author of 
“The House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. n954. 
*.* The scenes of Mrs. Wharton's rew story are lail 
fn a remote New England village. 


Christine. sy Atice 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
The Daily Chronicle—‘‘ A remarkabls book about ths Germia 
immediately before the war. . . . The human picture which we get is 
real, you feel as much: while the form is delicate, artistic, touched 
with charm. ‘This charm comes not from the Germans, a3 Christine 
ses them, and she has bright eyes, but from th2 relationship of Christins 
towards her mother.” 


Brahmadarsanam,or Intuition 


of the Absolute $ Boing an Introduction 

to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SRI ANANDA 
ACHARYA. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. nob. 

Macemillan’s 


MACMILLAN & tein 
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CHOLMONDELEY, 


Announcement List post free on application. 


LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Autumn 





John Raleoecti isiiteas. 


BEYOND 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. 
‘** A great book. . . . It is indeed a red-letter day for the reviewer 
when such a book comes his way.’’—Pall Mall Gaz:tte. 


NOVELS By JOHN GALSWORTHY, each 6s. n. 








THE FREELANDS FRATERNITY* 
THE DARK FLOWER* THE MAN OF 
THE ISLAND PHARISEES* PROPERTY* 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE* THE PATRICIAN 


*Also in Popular Editions, 18. net each. 


OTHER WORKS By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 














A SHEAF: Essays. 53. n. 
THE LITTLE MAN, and other Satires. 63. 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 63. 
A MOTLEY. 6s. 
MOODS, SONGS, and DOGGERELS. 53. n. 
Lonpon : WM. HEINEM: Ane, 21 Beprorp Straeet, W.C. 2 
£20 1 IN MONEY PRIZES 
are Offered each month by the Monthly Magazine “‘ THE FUTURE " for ESSAYS 


and for short translations from FRENCH and 
. 74, for Specimen number 


6n subjects of vital importance 
SPANISH, also English into ESPERANTO. Send P.O 
with full particulars— 


TAE FUTURE (Dest. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.?2, 





OOKS. _McF all’s Beautiful C hildren, 8s. ; 
Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdings of England, 
Sands’ History of the Harle quinade , coloured plates, 12s. 6d., pub. 24s. ; Ransome’s 
Book of Love, 5a., pub. 10s. 6d.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; 
George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., Ist Edit., £1 15s. ; : Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and 
other Studies, 2 vols., 15s.; Flying Fame, set ‘ * A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
Honeywood, &c., very rare, £10 103. ; Cuaia Press Broadsides, complete set, £4 43. 
MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 3s.; 160,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


| OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 

The Epic of God and the Devil; The Epic of the Empire. The Epic 
of Charlemagne. The Epic of Londoa, . The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers, 
23. 6d. cach,—FUYLE, 121 Uhsriag Cross Road, 


McCarthy's Irish 
3s. 6d. ; 


The greatest poems of the time, 


wad 
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W.&A. K. Johnston's Publications 


MAPS I.—IX. NOW READY. 


WALL ATLAS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


An Entirely New Series of History Maps 


Designed to show at a Glance the Chief Political Changes and 
National Movements from the 
Formation of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
Great War, 1914. 
Size, 40 by 30 inches. 
Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished .. . 53. net each 
Or any Six Selected Maps mounted as a W all Atlas, 
on Cloth and fastened tozether on one Roller 
with Metal Rims; . £1 7s. 6d. net 
Or the Complete Series of Twenty y- four Maps made up 
into Four Wall Atlases and mounted a3 above .. 
Detailed Prospectus containing List of Maps, &c., post 
application. 


ATLAS GEOGRAPHIES. 


For Elementary Schools. 
PREPARATORY ATLAS GEOGRAPHY. 
Limp cloth, 7d. net each. 

» EARTH LORE. An la. THE WORLD AND 
mentary Introduction PEOPLES. 
Geography. 

Limp cloth, 6d. net each. 

2. BRITISH ISLES. | 

3. EUROPE (excluding British 


£5 53. not 
free on 








IT3 


die- | 
to | 


With Indsx, 7d. not. 


6. AUSTRALASIA. 
7. NORTH AMERICA. 


Isles), 8. SOUTH AMERICA. 
4. ASIA. 9. INDIA. 
5. AFRICA. 


BRITISH EMPIRE BEYOND THE SEAS. For Upper Standards 
of Elementary and Lower Forms; of Secondary Schools. Limp 
cloth, 7d. net ; with Index, in stiff cloth boards, 10d, net. 

For Higher Elementary and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 

Part I. A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. For University Loci 
and other Examinations. Practical Ks xercis23 on each part. 


11 Maps and 85 Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


Part IT. JUNIOR ATLAS GEOGRAPHY ‘oF THE WORLD. 
7 Blank Orographical Maps, 88 Special Maps, and 20 Sketch 
Maps. Practical Exercis23 on each section. 23, 84, net. 
Parts I. and II. together, 3s. 9d. not. 


For Upper Forms of Secondary Schools and University Students. 

Part IIl. SENIOR ATLAS GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
On a Rogional Basis. (/n Preparation.) 

Separately :—1. Britisa Emrire. 
(Ready.) 2. Europe AND THE 


1s. 10d. not. 


ASIA. 


14. Barrisa Isies. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 3. 


1s. 104. not. (Ready.) 4. Avrica. 18. 9d. net. ( Ready.) 
5. NortH AND SoursH AMERICA. 
For Commercial Schools. 
Part IV, COMMERCIAL ATLAS GEOGRAPHY. 3s. net. 


PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS. 


40 quarto pages. In Tough Paper Covers. 4d. not each, 


1. BRITISH ISLES. | 6. NORTH AMERICA. 
2. EUROPE. | 7. SOUTH AMERICA. 
3. ASIA. 8. BRITISH EMPIRE. 
4. AFRICA. 9. PHYSICAL. 

5. AUSTRALASIA. 4 


OROGRAPHICAL HAND MAPS FOR TEST PURPOSES. Varying 


tints of brown, green, and blue. 16 in set. 1d. net each. 


‘ IMPERIAL” SCHOOL WALL MAP3. 72 by 63 inches. Cloth 
and Rollers. Varnished, £1 18. 

LARGE SGHOOL WALL MAPS. 50 by 42 inches. Cloth and 
Rollers, Varnished, 128. cach. 

SMALL SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 34 by 28 inches. Coloured. 
Cloth and _ Rollers. Varnished, 63. each. Unvarnished, 
5s. cach. 

BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL WALL MAPS. 50 by 42. inchos. 
Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 12s. 

Each Series includes Africa, America, Asia, Europe, England, 


Scotland, &c. 
*,.* Complete List post.free on application. 


OROGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 10 by 


7} inches. 


With Index to 6,000 Places. Stiff Boards, Cloth Back, or in 
Limp Cloth, 158, 
Wirsovut InpEx, 84. Tough Paper Covers, 64. 

THE ‘NEW ERA” SCHOOL ATLAS. 10 by 7} inchos. Bound 


in Limp Cloth, with 24-page Index, 18.; with 8-pago Indox, 
9d.; without Index, 8d. Bound in strong Paper Covers, 
with 8-page Index, 7d.; without Index, 64. 


Catalogue containing full particulars of above, past free on applications 





MACMILLAN & C0., Ltd., St. Martia’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR CHARLES DILKE 


Begun by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. Completed 
and Edited by GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL, 
Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke. In Two 
Volumes. With IHustrations. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


A NEW _ BOOK BY J. ELLIS BARKER. 
THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF 


BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 


A consideration of the principal problems of 
foreign domestic and economic policy with which 
British statesmanship will have to deal both at 
the Peace Congress and afterwards. 10s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Modern Germany : her Political and Economic 


Problems, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Successes and Failures. 5th Ed. 7s. 6d. net- 


Great and Greater Britain : The Political, Naval, 
Military, Industrial, Financial, and Social 
Problems of the Motherland and Empire. 


2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Foundations of Germany. 7s. 6d. net. 


British Socialism: Its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands 
10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 

















DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD’S New Novel 


The Frantic Boast 


By the Author of ‘“ The Light above the Cross Road.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


The Plot Maker 


By WILLIAM HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The adventures are in keeping with the picture of the eminent 
alot. maker; both belong to farce rather than to comedy—to farce 
which derives @ touch of elegance from the neat and plausible 
English.’ ’"—The Times. 


The Mainland 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON, Author of * 
Loosed.”” Crown 8vo. 6 
the breath of great spaces of sea and land blows sweet- 


h it. There is ‘ atmosphere’ in all the pictures of 
Daily Telegraph. 








Where Bonds are 


“ 


ingly throu 
oan ature.’ 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S New Long Novel 


The House in Marylebone 
Hy Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Price 2s. 6d, net, 
“It is a pleasure to come upon a book by an old hand which is so 
simple and deep, and at the same time 80 admirably wrought, as 
The | House in Marylebone.’ . ‘The House in Maryle- 
bone ’ is a book of fine quality, and from the literary point of view 
a real achievement.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


Beat: a Modern Love Story 
By Mes. STANLEY WRENCH. Crown 8ve. 6s. 
“ Mrs. Stanley Wrench tells her story with much sympathy and 
beauty, brightening her narrative with sly touches of humour.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


DENTS NEW BOOKS 


g UNDER FIRE by HENRI BARBUSSE 


is described by the Observer as “‘ The Supreme 
Novel of the War.” Fitzwater Wray’s transla- 
tion is a piece of literature in itself. The Third 
large Edition is now in the Press, Cloth, 
5s. net. 





o~ 


g TOLSTOY’S DIARIES, Authorised 
Edition, will probably be issued in 4 vols. The 
first, entitled YOUTH, Vol. I. (1847-52), is now 
reddy. With Portraits in Photogravure. Price 
5s. net. 








@ JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
“YOUTH™ 


added 
Unitorm Edition. It contains a new 


considerable length. Cloth, 5s. net. 
* 


G ON THE WINGS OF THE 
MORNING by ARTHUR GRANT is a 


volume of tasteful literary essays 
journeys on foot. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
* 


gq ITALY AT WAR »by wersertr 


VIVIAN is said to be “ brightest 
books of the war.” Cloth, 6s. net. 


BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2 


has been Dent's 


Preface of 


to 








describing 





one of the 
Illustrated. 


T. NELSON & SONS’ LIST 
History of the War Vol. XVIL. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. Is. 31. 





nes 


From the Opening of the Rumanian Campaign to the Change of 
Government in Britain. 
‘It is not risky to predict that the coming generations will look 


upon Mr. Buchan’s history as the literary masterpiece of the world’s 
greatest struggle.’ °_-SHEFFIELD INDEPENDEND. 


The Last Days of Fort Vaux 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The author has written this splendid chapter of French war 
binanh in @ manner worthy of the subject—in ringing language 
with technical knowledge behind it.’’-—Datty Grarute. 


Nelson’s War Atlas 


Inclading Maps showing 1917 Campaigns. Is. net. 
‘ Will be found of great value for reference purposes to all whe 
wish to keep up-to-date with the progress of the wars.”’ 
—SHEFFIELD DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 





The Brace Sutherland parry 


Physical Culture 


By W. BRUCE SUTHERLAND. 2s. 6d. net. 
* We can place confidence in this work and recommen! it to the 
ccnitenaien of all who desire to develop their powers to the highess 
wets zi °—DaItLty GRAPHIC. 


Your Buisdiaie: ‘Tax 
A Clear and Simple Gaide, 1s. 3d. net. 


““* Your Income Tax’ is @ handbook which will be appreciated 
by all those who are puzzled by the complexities of the Income 
Tax assessment forms,’’—Sprrcraror. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 





3 Henrietta Street, 


W.C. 2. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstails. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 


A remarkable Book by Mr.J.D. BERESFORD and Mr. KENNETH 
RICHMOND which will arouse much discussion :— 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 68, net. 

“ This book is a biography of one W. E. Ford, a remarkable 
man if he existed, a remarkable creation if he did not. erm 
If W. E. Ford did not exist, he ought to have existed . a 
man of flesh and blocd, a genius but also a gentle humorist, a lover 
and, within the limitations his reading of duty imposed upon him, 
a practical man. tus Tues. 


Mr. MARM. ADU KE PICKTH. 4LL’S new «ae of the East :— 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of 
Fisherman.”” Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ His. Knights of Araby are men of hoad and heart, some black 

with the Ethiopian blood of Habesh, some Arabs of the purest 


strain of Ishmael. They are poets and princes, doers and dreamers.” 
THE iseamel 





“Said the 


A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign me a 
novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as a Medical Officer: 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 
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CHATTO 
& WINDUS 


ARE PUBLISHING 




















A SHORT 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cr. 8vo. 







5s. net. 






BOOKS AND PERSONS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Cr. 8vo. 








2nd imp. 58. net. 







LETTERS TO HELEN 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ARTIST ON THE 












By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
6s. net. 

“ The real enemy in this campaign is the country itself. Beau- 
tiful exceedingly, it has the uncanniness of faeryland ; man cannot 
live in it, nor the beasts who minister to him ; and it affects Captain 
Young as a land without human history, and therefore without a 
soul. Captain Young is not only an observer of keen 
ousitity, but a skilled and evocative writer.”—TuHe Times, 


THE IVORY TOWER. its 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures. 12s. net. 
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